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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET, 


OncE upon a time there was an 
agent of the Deuxiéme Bureau, an 
individual with the same name, the 





same aspect even—the same dreams 
as the author of these lines. Now 
since there are no two people in the 
world exactly alike, you will arrive at 
the obvious—and correot—conclusion : 
this agent was none other than myself. 

I was on a mission in Czechoslovakia 
at the time. One incident always 
stands out particularly in my memory 
of those times, an incident arising 
from a contact I had with one—Jan 
Balchev. 

Jan Balchev lived in Bratislava, or 
Pressburg—as you please. He lived 
in French Place (Francouvske Namesti), 
changed with the accession of Doctor 
Tiso to Hitler‘ Place (Hitlerovona 
Namesti), and now called I know not 
what. ' 

In the centre of the square was @ 
garden and on one corner was a little 
Viennese tea-shop called Meyers. Bal- 
chev, although I only saw him once, 
had, I remember, a red little face 
‘and a red little nose and a moustache 


of phenomenal fluffiness, looking like 
nothing so much as the hair of a 
brand-new badger-hair shaving brush. 
According to my friend K——, he 
was an extremely astute customer ; 
not one to be ‘taken in’ in a hurry. 
But, like all the sagacious, he did get 
taken in once, and not only meta- 
phorically but literally—yes, into a 
parlour of the Vienna Gestapo. From 
which parlour he never emerged, as 
was not at all surprising, when one 
knows that Mr Balchev was a loyal 
Czech and actively engaged in supply- 
ing information calculated to do the 
Reich no particular good if it did not 
do any evil. ; 

I will explain to you how I first 
came to learn of Balchev’s arrest and 
how Balchev’s seducer, Herr Kayers- 
werth, alias Neil, was himself seduced 
and. liquidated. And how, perhaps, I 
got the greatest surprise of my life 
in finding in Neil, Kayerswerth— 
and perhaps Kayerswerth was equally 
surprised in finding me im an un- 
known person. But I doubt this, 
for Jost Kayerswerth was never sur- 
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prised over anything, not even at 
the low trick I was obliged to have 
recourse to—a trick that sent my 
erstwhile friend the post and painter, 
Jocelin Kayerswerth, and agent of 
the Gestapo, to the place of no equi- 
vocation. I have no regrets over the 
matter, knowing that if it had not 
been he it would have been miyself ; 
not that that would have mattered 
in itself, but my demise at that 
point would have jeopardised certain 
duties I had to complete at that 
time—March 1939. 

During the period to which I refer 
I was living in Prague; my place 
of abode, a flat in the Palace of the 
Three Roses, or, to be less pretentious, 
No. 2 Valdi&tejnské Namesti, which 
is situated in the ancient half of the 
city ; that part devoid of fluorescent 
lighting, modern architecture, jazz 
bands, chromium plate, American bars, 
quick-lunch counters, cinemas, pande- 
monium, go-getterism, and all the 
rest of the accessories to the nonsense 
called progress. On the left bank 
of the fleeting Moldau is the very 
citadel of that peace that buildings 
of dignity and antiquity must ever 
dispense to the heart of man. There 
the stern odifice of the Hradschin— 
royal Burg of the Dukes of Bohemia 
—keeps watch over the quarter with 
its many eyes, that no modern tawdri- 
hess comes to desecrate the shrine of 
St John of Nepomuk. 

Here, even the cars seem to hoot 
less loudly, the people move with a 
quiet modulation; dogs, cats, and 
human beings may cross the street in 
a day-dream with no risk of immediate 
annihilation. And, what is delightful, 
sweet aromas—be it incense, baked 
bread, freshly ground coffee, saddlery, 
sauerkraut, or vegetables—are not all 
subject to the overpowering stench of 


petrol products. 
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Such pleasures and excesses ag arp one 
indulged under the tiled roofs anq yan 
behind the baroque-ensculptured walls 
are of a vanity in keeping with the ~ 
medisval vestments of the district, auet 
drawing their origin from Europe and 
the ways of Europeans before hustle, = 
negroid rhythm, and Judaic teratology = ae 
came like an insidious drug to debas ue 
and degrade” the less” civilised ty , 
more cultured nations hitherside the ne 
Atlantic. oe 
The windows of my flat. looked vail 
there. 
upon the courtyard the stones of what 
which must once have kissed the sole befor 
of many an arrogant and romantic 
: ‘ footst 
foot, but in my time, alas! were trod There 
alone by the tenants of a half-dozen footat 
flats: a cobbler, a Field-Marshal and 
his ménage, a Czech diplomat, Alla) *P* 
Fyodorovna, a nondescript family with Wher 
three vociferous and snotty-nosed chik coffee 
dren, the sweep, butchers, bakers, and that; 
candlestick makers, the conciérge, ‘the et 
postman, myself, and a Rumania te Gi 
gypsy who came on certain occasion “ Bid 
to enliven the post-midnight hour effect 
with the strains of his fiddle and the pa 
songs of his woman, much to the pon 


consternation of Mrs ‘ General’ ; ‘not, f 

. : olloy 
mind you, on account of the musid; with 
oh! no. Mrs ‘General’s’ care wa 
the conviction that her son—a young wt 
man of thirty-five, tall and handsomé, brow 
and with a marked taste for entertain 6 
ing himself all too often at the expense ry 
of his family’s good name—would bk Aig 
seduced from his bed by the gypsy aa 
melodies, to climb down the wistaria 


while Mrs ‘General’ kept watch by ~_ 
the door, or vice versa, slip out of the ay 
door while his mother watched the Tél 
serpentine trunk of the creeper. | - 
wish I had more space to tell yo pat 
about young ‘ Potsky ’ and his predi- . 
lection for climbing out of window, * 
and how this naughty habit ha sive 


once... But of that, least said th 
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petter. ‘Though it was very funny 
and, I might add, all in keeping with 
the locality and the promiscuous ways 
of youth in the times before woman 
] made herself peppercorn rent and man 
district, | ieaged to risk his neck for trifles of 
= 

I looked out of those self-same 
windows one morning in March shortly 
after I had returned from a visit to 
Strasbourg, where I had been in con- 
ference with my collaborators. I 
looked: out of the window; no one 
there. I sat down and went on with 
what I was doing. But it wasn’t long 
before I heard footsteps. Whose 
footsteps they were, how well I knew ! 
There was only one person with such 
footsteps, such provocative little foot- 
steps—Alla Fyodorovna, my spouse. 
I knew where she had been too. 
Where else but to have morning 
coffee with Madame Sopa. I knew 
that; of course I knew. Why? 
Because I had expressly forbidden her 
to do so. 'To which she had replied 
“ Fiddle-dee-dee !”” or words to that 
effect. You see, she was a person of 
charmingly obdurate nature in some 
matters, as you will gather by the 
following conversation which began 
with her entry into the sitting- 
room and my awareness of the fresh, 
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sP iol sweet redolence of the frosty day she 
“ . | brought with her. 

expen “Good morning, Alla Fyodorovna.”’ 
vould be “Good morning, 'Télémarque.”’ 
ge “'Télémarque t Why Télémarque ?” 
miauie “That's your name. Didn’t you 


know ? Your name for today.” 


rere. “Oh! thank you. I understand.” 


ae “What are you doing, my little 
hed. the 1 nati 
eper. | que 


“T am sewing, as you may plainly 


ol see, Alla Fyodorovna.” 
indi “ What are you sewing ? ” 
bit had “Something of which, for the equa- 


eaid ‘the nimity of your sweet mind, it is best 
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that you know nothing at all. It is 
best that you forget that you even 
saw me sewing.” 

“So mysterious as that, little 
cobbler ? ” 

“Yes, so mysterious as that, my 
belovéd.” 

“Intrigue, why not leave it alone, 
my Télémarque ?” 

“ Intrigue, why’ will it not leave me 
alone, Alla Fyodorovna ?” 

** Because it is a little red spark— 
delight of a child. It may play with 
the spark for a little while and then is 
devoured.” 

“Why for no longer, Alla Fyodo- 
rovna ?”’ 

“The haystack catches light, my 
'Télémarque.” 

** What matter, my belovéd ?”’ 

“The child is burnt to small 
ashes.” 

‘““What matter if it is the hay- 
stack of his enemies. What matter, 
Alla Fyodorovna ?” 

“IT am a woman, my dearest 
Télémarque — man-made ideologies ; 
I do not understand the weight of 
them.” 

“Could a woman respect a man 
who forsook his cause ? ” 

“* No, but she could still love him.” 

“Would you persuade me to desert 
my cause ?”” 

“No. But understand: I will not 
be persuaded to desert the haystack 
we sit on. "Tis not the way of our 
women,” 

** You're a foolish child, Alla Fyodo- 
rovna.” 

‘**A more gallant husband would 
have called me a courageous woman, 
Télémarque.” 

“A gallant, sentimental nation will 
call a fool a brave man, and a very 
great fool a hero, Alla Fyodorovna.” 

““You may have a great memorial 
erected to you one day, Télémarque.” 
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‘““No intriguer ignores that possi- 
bility, Alla. Fyodorovna, though he 
may pretend to the world and himself 
that he cares nothing for fame.” 

“I wish I could ignore it, Télé- 

**More salutary surely, Alla Fyodo- 
rovna, that the minions of the Gestapo 
continue to ignore it.” 

“It’s hard to ignore a blatant 
advertisement.” 

“ But studied demureness will often 
promote more ardent curiosity, Alla 
Fyodorovna.” 

“Is there no middle réle between 
diffidence and audacity ?” 

“TI _ Play just such a part, my 


, your Angelica’s perception 
tells et a different story. Your 
stupid politics and intrigue: your 
vanity, thinking yourself subtler than 
your enemies: your carelessness—the 
casual aspect you take of the conse- 
quences: and your gullibility! Oh! 
indeed, my friend, if foolhardiness is 
the recipe for fame .. .” 

“‘Hush! Alla Fyodorovna! Hush ! 
Your eloquence offends my modesty ! 
Though I must advise you: you have 


omitted one ingredient.” 
“ Luck ?” 
“Yes, luck! Without which folly 


remains folly. Luck is the catalysing 
agent in all the affairs of man.” 

*‘]. discover in you a very great 
fatalist, 'Télémarque.” 

“‘ Fatalism without apathy, my Alla, 
is a stimulant to action. One can do 
no wrong. Do you understand? No 
wrong in the final scheme of things. 
Follies, calamity, misfortunes, all play 
an essential part towards the final 
good.” 

“* Why not apply all this to me ?” 

“* I endeavour to do so, Alla Fyodo- 
rovna.” 

“No! Else you would not be per- 
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suading Alla Fyodorovna to relia 
the safety of France.” 

“It is very natural I should. be 
eoneermed for your safety, Alla Fyodo, 
rovna.”” 

** Be concerned for your own 
And my safety will be assured, Ta 
marque.” 

“I'd prefer to have you where yo 
would not be worried by my doing, 
Alla Fyodorovna.” 

““Have me where I should noth 
able to comfort myself in sharing jt 
with you! Where I should imagin 
events a thousandfold worse thay 
reality ; where I should not know 
your fate! In the most abominabk 
calamities there are interstices fig 
from care, filled with joy by com 
parison for the one living the calamity. 
For the one who is distant and dreams, 
it is a nightmare. Life loses its equili. 
brium for me. Then I would hang 
myself.” 

“Pfui! Alla Fyodorovna! Such 
nonsensical talk is not for you. Thos 
serious in the matter of self-murde 
proclaim the emancipation alone in 
their own hearts.” 

“You know as much of woman asa 
flea.” 

** But a flea, on the contrary, Alls 
Fyodorovna, a flea may have a most 
intimate knowledge of a woman.” 

“IT was speaking of woman. the 
impalpable.” 

“Well, who may know aught of 
her ?. Though some men aspire to!” 

** Some fleas aspire to be kangaroos.” 

“Tell me, Alla Fyodorovna, have 
you any thread this colour, please ?” 

She had. 

And while I continued my stitching, 
she explained how she had also me 
Kuba’s batman as she was going out. 
What had he come for? To bring 
some flowers, and with the blooms 
was @ note, a note thanking Als 
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fyodorovna for the dinner of yester- 
dsy and asking if she could dispense 
with my company for a few moments, 
sy, between six and seven, when 
Kuba would very much like to speak 
with me at Hrdina’s. .. . 

I completed my sewing, and when it 
was completed it was a little wedge- 
shaped cushion, like nothing so much 
as the little detachable cushions that 
fit into slots in the first-class compart- 
ments of the Paris-Budapest express. 

I put my little cushion in an attaché- 
case and went to the offices of a 
friend of mine, a M. Polak, a person 
I could trust implicitly and who had 
my confidence. My friend, who was 
in Gedok’s at that time, and still is, 
for that matter, though now in London, 
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catriage that would cross the French 
frontier. 

That was all I required. 

I took a ticket to Pilsen. Unob- 
served, I substituted my little cushion 
for one already in the compartment, 
and all that remained was a message 
to my colleagues in Strasbourg—a 
message from which they could extract 
the number of the carriage and com- 
partment. It was almost as simple as 
wing the post and avoided the cen- 
serious curiosity of the Germans, who 
would have been duly annoyed to 
think that such photographs and 
papers as were inside that little cushion 
should reach other eyes than their 
own. Photographs of military docu- 
ments dealing with proposed German 
occupation of the fortified lines on the 
River Waag, a tributary of the Danube 
having its source in the Western 
Carpathians of Slovakia. For, as 
everyone knows, the initial plan of the 
German General Staff at this time 
was to occupy Slovakia, not Bohemia- 
Moravia, usurp Hungary and Rumania, 
and drive the arrowhead of their 





onslaught to the Bosphorus. Is it 
strange, therefore, that France was 
anxious for every scrap of information 
relative to tactical developments of 
the scheme? France, who would be 
responsible in Syria and Turkey with 
units of l’Armée du Nord Afrique and 
l’Armée Coloniale to halt the German: 
advance to the Canal Zone. 

The documents had come to me 
through K-——— from Balchev, and it 
was urgent that they reached my 
colleagues in Strasbourg. 

They did. 

But Balchev was caught, as I was 
to learn that evening from K———, who 
himself dropped before a German 
firing squad in June for another affair. 
While I, myself, came to enjoy the 
dubious pleasures of German hos- 
pitality as afforded by the Gestapo in 
the lovely month of July. I and Alla 
Fyodorovna; but she, with her 
woman's wisdom, was much too sage 
for her inquisitors and she went her 
own sweet obdurate way, taking her 
emancipated soul out of the window 
and leaving behind only that from 
which neither caress nor torture may 
extract so much as a whisper. For 
you see, although she did not under- 
stand man-made ideologies, she knew 
what they meant to other people. 

But there, all that is of subsequent 
detail. 

At Pilsen I partook myself to a 
neighbouring café, ordered myself a 
tankard of lager of the town—and 
very excellent it was too, drunk in its 
birthplace—and cold goose liver. I 
discussed the succulent meal with some 
fresh little rolls sprinkled with poppy 
seeds, read a canto of Voltaire’s little 
satire entitled “‘ La Pucelle d’Orléans,” 
and took the next train back to Prague, 
where I arrived at 5.24 P.M... . 


Hrdina’s, where I had my tryst 
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with K——., is a little beer-house in 
the Tomasova Ulitcé. And the Toma- 
sova Uliteé is naturally in that quarter 
watched over by the many windows 
of the Hradschin. Hence a sequestered 
spot visited only by a few habitués. 
A stranger passing by would hardly 
notice its existence where it is tucked 
away at the side of the cloisters. 

I think Hrdina’s beer-house must 
indeed be one of, if not the smallest 
and most intimate of its breed in all 
the city. Its interior very confined, 
ceiling arched, it makes one think of 
a. burrow, so dim and dark, snug 
and tunnel-like is it. The walls are 
hung with caricatures by Longen, the 
novelist, who used to frequent the 
place before his untimely end. For 
had not Longen been at school with 
little Hrdina. It was not the way 
of these people to make fame an 
excuse for dissociating themselves 
from former friends, however humble 
their status in society. 

I sat in my corner in Hrdina’s little 
beer-house, sat there and ruminated 
and was at peace; at peace with 
everything. and, above all, myself. 
Even the thought of Alla Fyodorovna’s 
obstinate loyalty ceased to disturb 
me—it was Destiny. 

K arrived punctually at six. 
Broad, tall, dominant, impulsive, he 
filled the entrance as he stooped 
under the door. He always imbued 
one with apprehension that at any 
moment his tight military tunie would 
burst, despite the fact that some 
cunning tailor had enlarged it some 
three or four inches on either side by 
the insertion of two strips of khaki 
barathea very evident ; for that they 
were of a slightly different shade, 
being of new stuff. 

We were alone in the place, and 
after a little while and after we had 
taken a draught of beer and after we 
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had lighted our cheroots, he turned tg 
me, and in so doing the bench ] 
under the great weight of him... And 
his great, weight is that. which oye 
makes me very sad when I think of 
him and how heavily he must 
fallen on the hard cobbles of the yard 
where he was executed. He turned to 
me and said— , 


** Balchev, he is caput.” 
** Dead ?” 
“Taken .. . same thing.” 


Then he explained how he had come 
by the news. And how he, K—., 
suspected a certain Irish or English 
gentleman, one who called himself 
Neil or Neal, resident at the Carlton. 
Savoy in Bratislava. ... Had bee 
in contact with Balchev. . .. Had 
proffered information — information 
suggestive of a close contact with 
German officialdom.... Had sug 
gested this and that and the other— 
a little too blatant for a stranger, a 
little too blatant, except for one who 
had naught to fear from the Gestapo, 

We decided to send for whoever it 
might be. Send for him? Yes. 

Ignoring Balchev’s arrest, we sent 
@ communication to his old address, 
fixing a rendezvous in a safe little 
spot. A tryst with a person of moment, 
And if he could not come, to delegate 
someone of integrity to deputise for 
him. 

Four days later there appeared a 
certain notice in the personal column 
of the ‘Wiener Tagblatt’ an an 
nouncement asked for in our ¢com- 
munication, confirming the meeting. 
So they had risen to the decoy! . But 
we would not be ignoring the possi 
bility that they had suspicions. 

How did they get the communica 
tion? How? Why, collected it, to be 
sure. No Security Police are going t 
collect an enemy without making sure 
of having all his immediate correspond- 
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ace collected too—the correspondence 
before his disappearance has 
abroad, 

We had a strong card, having got 
news of Balchev’s arrest within a few 
hours of its having occurred. And, 
with a little bit of jiggery-pokery by a 
gentleman in the Post Office, our letter 
testified to having been posted the 
evening before Balchev’s apprehension. 

We had only to wait for the ensuing 
Wednesday. 

Lhad a heated scene with K—— on 
the Tuesday night. Fiery and im- 
pulsive as ever, he wanted to take the 
meeting upon himself. The fool! he 
with no way of immediate escape if 
things went wrong; not that they 
were likely to, but there was always 
the chance to be reckoned with. 

“Well, Vil be there in the offing,” 
said he. ‘What if he brings a 
colleague ? ” 

“There'll be Oleg,” said I. “ And 
if you would do me a personal favour, 
I would go with an easier heart.” 

“And what may that be, my 
friend ? ”” 

“Keep an eye upon Alla Fyodo- 
rovna.”” 

“Have no fear. I'll do that,” said 
he. ‘‘ No living man shall touch her. 
Not alive, at all costs,”’ he swore, 

“ Put her on the first plane out, will 
you, if things go awry? Polak will 
fix the passage. Will you do that ?” 

“I will,” said he. 

We shook hands and I went my way. 

As I drove past the great edifice of 
Karlsburg I glanced. up at its ancient 
turrets and bethought me of the last 
time I had been there with Alla 
Fyodorovna, And I bethought me, 
too, of our recent farewell. . . . 

“ Sit down,”’ she had said. And we 
had both been seated. For it was the 
custom of her land that he who goes 
on. a journey should be seated in 
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prayer for a few moments with those 
to whom he wishes safely to return. 

What did she know of my mission ? 
Nothing, save what her woman’s 
intuition told her, which was perhaps 
more than I knew myself. 

I left the car in an old woodsman’s 
shed in the forest to the east of 
Kfivoklat, and I tramped up through 
the pines, 

At the edge of the forest I looked 
at the hips on a leafless eglantine. 
I looked at them there in the dusk of 
the evening, and, turning my back on 
the pines, I set my eyes on a cottage, 
a blue-painted cottage, set in a hollow 
before me, The coarse grass sprang 
up after each footstep as I strode 
forward to the cottage in the dip. 
And the last thing I noticed before 
crossing its threshold was the distant 
chiming of a bell from one of the two 
churches in the village of Ktivoklat. 
Kfivoklat, lies not more than twenty 
miles to the west of Prague. 

I went into the house and there I 
waited. I must have waited for about 
an hour, seated beside the tall porcelain 
stove common to the. houses of 
Bohemia. The light faded and the 
old woman lighted a lamp upon a long 
table with benches on either side of it. 

“* Have you no candle ?”’ I asked. 

Yes, she had candles. Two candles 
were lit in a corner. The hoards. of 
that room were bare and there was a 
smell of cucumbers about the place. 
Though why cucumbers, I. cannot 
imagine. 

The approach to the cottage was 
over grass, so it was only by the 
opening of the door, steps on the flag- 
stones, that I knew of the arrival of 
him whom I had come to meet. 

I was anxious, to know what he 
would be like, . You know how it is 
when one goes to encounter a stranger 
—willy-nilly in the mind one pictures 
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the person, pieced together from items 
one may have heard. It was different 
in my case. No description of the 
person was mine, Just a man I must 
encounter—that is all, 

And I will be honest : I was shaken 
when into that lonely cottage— 
selected for ita loneliness and the 
loyalty of the woman and young man 
who possessed it—walked a man IT 
knew very well; had met several 
years before in another part of the 
world, One to whom I had become 
very attached through an abstract 
interest in the things of life, and one 
with whom at one time I had the 
bond of comradeship in a common 
cause, At one time. 

He was equally surprised to see me, 
though there was that in his greeting 
that could not help to be there or 
not there—he knowing that a sinister 
barrier now stood between us. But 
what he did not know: that I knew 
this too. 

We sat down opposite each other, 
he on one bench and I on the other, 
I with my back to the door, he facing 
it. The old woman put a bottle of 
Slivoitch upon the table and two 
small glasses and left us. 

We toasted our reunion. 

“You!” said he. “ How strange to 
meet you—you of all people ! "’ 

** Life’s full of strange coincidences. 
Is it not? Haven't you noticed so 
much ?” 

“Oh! yes. Oh! yes,” said he. 
“Yes. Life is full of these, chock-a- 
block——pips in a pumpkin.” 

We drained our glasses. 

“And this a happy coincidence. 
Is it not ? That we should meet."’ 

“Oh! yes, that we should meet. 
To—to co-operate as before. Provi- 
dence—Divine Providence; nothing 
leas.” 

** Nothing less.” 
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“Ah! This is a day of days,” 

** Never to be forgotten.” 

** Never to be forgotten.” 

“Let us drink to it, my’ beloved 
friend.” 

“Indeed, dear comrade of yeater. 
day.” 

And we clinked our little glasses 
together, rim to base, base to rim; 
and the room rang with the metallic 
sound of thick glassware. And jf 
anyone had peeped in upon us he 
would have said: “ Ah! two merry 
cronies !”’ 

“ Tell me, Jost...” 


‘Why Jost ? Come! You usedto 
call me Jocelm. Jocelin; call m 
Jocelin as of old.”’ 

“Tell me, Jost...” 

“Jost! Jost! Jost! Pfuit 


you have one of your evil spirits on 
you. It wouldn’t be the Slivoitch by 
any chance, would it ? ” Hay 

*No, it is not the spirit, Jost 
Kayerswerth. ‘Tell me, my friend 
I don’t suppose by any chance 
you were living in the Carlton-Savoy 
not so very long ago. . . perhaps 
still are ?” 

“Certainly I am, and a very com 
fortable place it is too, but the ‘walls 
are so thm, man! So thin you can 
hear a neighbour take off his sock. 
And very embarrassing it is, too, for 
a celibate soul like myself. Tmagine! 
it was not more than a day gone, 4 
honeymoon couple were lodged next 
door. It was shameful their behaviour, 
She...” 

“Come, come, Jost, I'm not in thé 
mood for amorous ribaldry.” 

“Amorous ribaldry indeed! Not 
on your life! It was scold, scold from 
the shrew all the night, and more with 


breakfast. And if I hadn’t been #0 § 


happy congratulating myself on my 
bachelordom I should have had 's 
great mind to take the fool husband’ 
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and whisper a few observations 
through the wall.” 

“A few hints on deportment from 
Mr Neil, eh 2” 

“Yes, from Mr Neil. Yes, I have 
taken the name of my mother... 
you have learnt that, ?”’ 

“Yes. And why the change of 
name?” 

“Why not, with things as they are 
gong? And I have the nationality, 
too, you'll be happy to hear!” 

“Trish 2” 

“ To be sure.” 

“You were ever a sly customer, 
weren't you, Kayerswerth ?”’ 

“And it’s not Kayerswerth I like 
to be named.” 

“T'll call you by the name that 
most suits you and your double 
heart.” 

“ And that’s a very nice manner to 
talk to a friend! And banging your 
fist on the table ! ” 

“Tell me, Jost. I don’t suppose 
you’d be knowing a Doctor Fischer ?” 

“A Doctor Fischer, and why ? 
The name’s common enough—Doctor 
Fischer. Why should I not know a 
Doctor Fischer ? ” 

“ And a Dootor—Oecewin ? ” 

“Now a Doctor Oewin; that’s not 
such & common name.” 

“ And a Herr Buchalter 2” 

“And what should any of these 
fine people have to do with me? 
Come! Let us drink to their very 
good health whoever they may be.” 

So we clinked our glasses again. 

“To these good fellows,” said he, 
and emptied his glass till all that 
remained was a viscid film in its bowl. 

“To your masters,” said I, and did 
the same with my glass. 

“To my masters! Eh ? 
may my masters be ? ” 

“Now, that. is ever a matter of 
controversy in the heart of @ man. 


And who 
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But I should say—and I may be 
wrong’’ (but I knew I was not)— 
“your masters have an eyrie in the 
Hotel Metropole.” 

“‘ Hotel Metropole, There’s such in 
every city of the world.” 

“ But only. one the sanctum of the 
Geheimstaatspolizei.” 

“Ah! you speak of Vienna ? ” 

“* Where else ?” 

“‘ And what should make you think 
I have aught to do with such a place ? 
Except to avoid it. To be sure, you're 
very insulting tonight. It'll be the 
spirits. You had ever an evil heart 
with spirits. But I'll forgive you. 
Jocelin will forgive. Forgive and 
forget. And let us have done with the 
nonsense; for the hour moves on 
and it’s of more important matters 
I came to learn. Let us be to the 
point and I will be back the sooner 
to our friend with what you have on 
your heart, Come! Let us shake 
hands and forget your evil mood.” 

“To ‘our friend’? To Balchev, 
you mean?” 

** And it is and you know it.” 

** And where may he be now 2?” 

** In the place where I last saw him— 
drunk as a fiddler’s bitch for all I 
know. He’s not the sort to be relied 
upon. He gets the drink in him, 
and... .” 
** And lands himself in the hands of 
the Gestapo!” 

“ Fancy that! It’s not true! That 
wouldn’t be seriously you’re talking!” 

“I’m talking as seriously as any 
man may speak with another.” 

“* Now fancy that! Let us drink to 
his very good health.” 

And we filled our glasses, and again 
the little lonely cottage echoes heavily 
with the sound of thick glasses being 
knocked together. 

My friend looked inside his empty 
glass to say— 
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* And perhaps you'll explain how 
you know all this and how our 
friend B——, the tipsy rascal, found 
his way into such unsavoury company. 
For I'm afraid it’s with his life he'll 
be paying for his free tongue.” 

“Tt was not the bottle which got 
him there,” 

“Oh! it was not the bottle? 
Eh!" and Mr Kayerswerth lifted his 
eyes to the ceiling and set a very 
senseless expression upon his face. 

* Now I wouldn't like to cast obloquy 
on anyone's character, but it’s de- 
nounced he was.” 

“Now who in all the wide world 
should have denounced such a charm- 
ing companion as our mutual friend 
Balchev ? Who?” 

mee. te 

"Now that’s very insulting of you 
again—insulting, I say. And it is 
I who should be angry if I did not 
know you—you and your evil heart 
when your lips kiss the spirits, You 
shall have no more, I tell you, if you 
earry on like this; not a drop more, 
I'll take the whole bottle myself. 
Just as I used to do when we were 
in... Ah! you've not forgotten 
Spain?" 

No, T had not forgotten Los Alca- 
tarez ; nor had I forgotten the sweet 
cunning ways of my friend, and his 
art for overruling everyone with his 
masterful chatter. 

“You can have the whole bottle 
for all I care,” said I. 

“Now, there you’re out to insult 
me again, Just as if I would never 
share the last drop despite your can- 
tankerous ways! Come, fill your 
glass.” 

And he spilled the thick white fluid 
into the two glasses to the very brims. 

* And we'll put a match to it,” said 
he, and the two blue cones rose above 
each glass. “Just to celebrate this 
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evening of evenings.”” And we touched 
our glasses, flames and all, 

** And now I shall ask you a ques. 
tion,” said my friend of long ago— 
said Jocelin, for I always thought of 
him thus, though it was in my mind 
to turn his name to the German 
Jost—on that evening. 

** Ask me what you please,” said J, 

‘What is it you may be knowing of 
these people—Doctor So-and-so and 
So-and-so and Herr this ? ” 

“Just that they pass a certain part 
of their day in rooms 401 to 450 in the 
Hotel Metropole, the section devoted 
to Central and Western  countep. 
espionage.” 

** Now that’s very interesting. And 
how may you suppose to know all 
that?” 

“Who did you suppose you'd met 
here on this evening ?” 

“This evening of evenings? Not 
you. But someone .. .” 

*“A person who would put you in 
touch with...” 

™ . useful persons.” 

** Yes, even so. And it never would 
have entered your sagacious brain 
that the hunter may be hunted, 
You've never heard of a stalking: 
horse ?” 

“Now that is something that never 
entered my head, and why should it 
have done ? Who should I be hunting 
that anyone would be hunting me ?” 

*“Who ? but such as I.” 


” 


“You! Oh! certainly and why 
not ?” 
“Why so?” 


“To have the pleasure of yott 
company and your sweet converse 
tion. But tonight you have a sou 
mood on you,” and he tapped the 
bottle and waggled his head, “‘ and you 
see things through an evil emotion.” 

“No, not through an evil emotion,” 
and I tried to remember in what 
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anection I’d heard that phrase 
hefore, ‘* but through facts.” 

“Facts indeed, and whence, may 
I ask ? ” 

“What I said: the hunter is some- 
times hun Ri 

“Now, you’re much too confused 
forme. My simple brain won’t delve 
go far, You'll be referring to informa- 
tion, 1 think. And whence may it be, 
that you may have no doubt ?” 

I did not answer at once. I was 
thinking where I had heard that 

: “through an evil emotion.” 

It seemed to be more important than 
a mere phrase; it seemed to mark 
something—-something tied to my life. 





And he continued— 

“J don’t suppose you would be 
affiliated to the French, would you ? 
You always had a leaning to them, 
you with your Franco-philic heart. 
You're not of the Deuxiéme Bureau, 
are you? Would you have given 
your heart to the Zolaites ?” 

“Thank you,” I said, ‘ couldn’t 
remember.” 

“ Remember your commitments ? ” 

“No—the context. Emile Zola— 
‘Art is Nature seen through different 
emotions’! ‘ Different’ or ‘evil’ ?” 

“Too true. And those emotions, 
those moods of the artist are all he 
ever does make, or the world makes 
in him-—the moods you understand. 
Through circumstances, inhibitions, 
love, or . . « or want, abject poverty, 
starvation. You—you've never known 
what this is.” 

“But Modigliani did, and you 
always mocked his works and the 
works of many such as he—you will 
remember this, perhaps ? ” 

“Damn Modigliani! And let me 


‘tell you: until you have known this 


want, you will never know what is 
inspiration.” 
“Or to what base levels an artist 
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will descend when frustration stands 
in the way of his ambition. Eh! 
Jocelin ?”’ 

“Sneer. Curl your pretty lips!” 
The man was filled with a cold anger 
now, the anger of the frustrated, the 
robbed of-—treasure, a woman, or, 
I know not what, of some abstract 
idealism—the sort of anger that will 
turn an esthete into an ascetic. 
“You who stand in judgment. You 
and the likes of you who have never 
known black loneliness of destitution. 
You who will never, never emerge 
from the dainty, the fiddling dilettante 
till you have learnt the formula of 
hell. Dilettante, bah! Like a little 
new-poor, a little ci-devant washing 
dishes and never wetting more than 
the tips of her fingers! Art is a 
religion, perhaps the only religion in 
which man may give concrete evidence 
of his spiritual cohesion with the 
Almighty. Concrete evidence, I say— 
do you hear me? Concrete evidence 
varying in its degrees of virtue in 
direct proportions to the artist’s capa- 
city for self-abnegation.” 

“Very true, Jocelin. Very true, 
very concise, but . . .” 

* But what? But why didI?... 
I give you your own question back: 
Why did you?” 

“ Throw away my chisel ? ” 

“Yes, and I, my pen ?”” 

“Fee . ca: 

“For danger and intrigue and man- 
made ideologies, not worth one inspired 
line of verse.” 

“Yes, I have often asked myself 
the same question. And the only 
answer seems: that when the artist 
is frustrated, he must seek relaxation 
in love or loneliness or contiguity to 
elements of physical destruction.” 

“Yes, but is there no way back 
once one has started on this road ? ” 

** No way back, Jocelin, for some.” 
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“ For whom ¢" 

‘' For one,” 

* One of whom t”’ 

“One of us,” 

‘Tell me,"’ said he, reverting to his 
quieter manner of speech, “ tell me, 
you wouldn’t by any chance be holding 
a something under the table ? " 

* Judge for yourself,” said I. 

He had started to withdraw his 
hand from the interior of his jacket, 
where he had had it for some time. 
I knew. Had I not closely observed 
it there? And as he withdrew that 
same hand it grasped within it some- 
thing that looked remarkably like a 
lethal weapon, but I had not time 
completely to confirm my supposition. 
For with my last remark he momen- 
tarily hesitated, stiffened, and then 
slowly sagged forward ; with his eyes 
upon me all the time, mark you, as 
though hypnotised to my own. His 
mouth opened as though he wanted to 
say something, but changed his mind 
and closed it, or more or less so-—the 
gape reverting into a tipsy smile, and 
his left hand came creeping across the 
table spiderwise, the nails making a 
very small scratching upon the board. 
While I discharged two more rounds 
into the pit of his stomach I noticed 
a very, very faint tendril of blue 
amoke curling up round one side of 
the table-edge from beneath the boards 
that made its top. 

And still he kept his eyes upon me, 
and knowing how a baleful purpose 

will often linger intensely in an animal 
or human heart with its last dozen 
throbs, I took the reasonable pre- 
caution of rising from my seat immedi- 
ately opposite him. It would now 
have been a very simple matter to put 
a bullet in his temple and that would 
have been that. And he who has 
never committed murder in the name 
of retribution will not understand 
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this: how the heart will change whe, 
pity takes a vacation and the soy 
goes away for a walk round the corn 
and man is just a body with an gages, 
ing machine in the cranium, 
Somehow, I was intrigued to knoy 
if & man #0 near dead would 
capable of registering my position, 
I thought quite possibly he would ati 
respond to a fixed impression of nm 
seated there before him. But sud 
was not the case; his eyes followed 
me round, and with them his hand, 
grasping the revolver, now expose 
from the inside of his jacket, } 
wavered, admittedly, but none th 
less as 1 saw the hammer drawiy 
back I thought it sensible to knock w 
the muzzle with the back of my hand, 
The weapon exploded in the instant 
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and little morsels of plaster shower = 
from the ceiling. And Jost Kayem§ jira 
werth collapsed, his shoulders ani§ j.h)o 
arms across the board. for 

I felt to see if he was dead, but bi py) | 
heart was still beating faintly and if ),.y; 
seemed a long time before it hesi said- 
gave three strong pulses, hesitated “) 
and eventually ceased with a chain df joq, 
hiccoughing pulsations, a final pv wel 
and pulsed no more, W 

Far away I heard the sharp note 0B 4), 
a train’s whistle, a white blade @ ,,. 
sound piercing the night. was 

Going across to the other end of mee 
table, I set to re-lighting the oil thie 
that had been extinguished by t T 
firing. As I removed the hot g erst 
chimney with my handkerchief end 
the smell of burnt wick penetrated mg 7), 
nostrils, 1 wondered vaguely why puc 
oil lamp will often go out when] 4, 
pistol is discharged fairly close 1 
while candles will go on burn litt 
I had seen it happen before. Itn of 
be something to do with the muh} y, 
room of expanding gases. But what!} ,,; 
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that flowed down the table from the 
head and shoulders lying thereon. His 
lips were on the board : he might have 
heen drinking from some dark pool 
the bitter lees of an unfulfilled ambition. 

The distasteful business of going 
through his effects completed ; his 
papers I took to myself, the rest 
of his possessions went back into 
his pookets. 

In the corner once devoted to sacred 
objects the white flames of the candles 
wavered, and ‘neath them the tinted 
pigments of a blistered picture. The 
draught of an open door, and the smell 
of the night, dimly redolent of am- 
monia and cow byres, came to my 
awareness. I turned to the old peasant 
woman and her rosy-cheeked son who 
had come in. 

“So,” said the woman. The young 
man said not a word. Apart from a 
cursory glance in the direction of the 
table he evinced no particle of curiosity 
for what had happened. Pursing his 
full lips he stood there quite still, 
leaving the talking to his mother, who 
said— 

“We'd finished milking when we 
heard the shots, 80 we thought we 
would come.” 

Was her son sure he had not been 
followed from the rendezvous? He 
was sure. How was he sure? He 
was sure. Had no one seen them 
meet? No one. How did he know 
this? Oleg knew it. 

The young man Oleg grasped my 
erstwhile companion by the shoulders 
and dragged him out of the room. 
The old woman cleaned up a dark 
puddle under the bench where he had 
been seated. 

Would I honour her by accepting a 
little something to eat ? It was kind 
of her, but I must be on my way. 
Not a plate of broiled chamois meat 
with gherkin sauce and some Olmitz 
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cheese to follow? It was extremely 
hospitable of her, but I must be on my 
way. Could I be tempted with liver 
dumplings? ‘“‘ Exceptionally delect- 
able,”’ she assured me, wringing out 
her bloody cloth into a wooden bucket. 

Explaining that I had not much 
appetite—which was the truth—I bid 
her farewell. The young man Oleg 
came in as I was leaving. He nodded, 
looked upon me deferentially with his 
china-blue eyes, said never a word, 
while his loamy hands hung at his 
sides, reminiscent of tools temporarily 
laid by. 

I made my way across the stretch 
of mead to the edge of the forest. 
Before being swallowed among. the 
pines and the veil of piney scents, 
I glanced at the hips upon the leaf- 
less eglantine: ebony lozenges in 
silhouette against the moon. And the 
light of the moon fell upon the pale- 
blue faces of enziane carpeting the 
forest floor. And upon that floor my 
feet made no sound. Once I heard the 
death-scream of some small denizen of 
the wild. Once I encountered the 
glowing stump of a rotten tree, phos- 
phorescent, ghost-like in the dark. 
Once I surprised a sleeping doe; she 
crashed away into the surrounding 
darkness and my ears followed the 
course of her flight for a minute or 
more. Twice I stopped to harken if 
anyone followed. Who? Who might 
know! But, except for occasional 
natural sounds, the forest was as 
silent as the grave. It was not until 
I reached the road I learnt I was not 
alone in the night. 

A figure emerged into the moon- 
light from the dark of the trees. 
When he had come up with me 
he stopped, stood in an apologetic 
attitude. , 

Had followed to see that the gentle- 
man did not lose his way. I thanked 
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him and bid him God-speed. The 
young man Oleg nodded, said never 
another word, and vanished so sud- 
denly and so silently back into the 
forest that he might never have been 
there at all... . 

Two extracts from my diary of the 
ensuing week :— 


12th March 1939.—The town went 
about its business in the usual way. 
Trams and cars, and carts full of 
brown coal. Men, women, children, 
dogs, wine-shops, beer-houses, churches 
and towers and steeples. The rushing 
Moldau, the fur market and the vege- 
table market. Clocks and cobble- 
stones, blind beggars and poor Jews. 
Peasants selling cheeses and gherkins. 
Police, taxi-cabs, and antique shops. 
Hradschin and the hideous little Eiffel 
Tower up on top of the hill. The 
clouds, too, are all going about their 
business in the same way as any other 
day of the week, or any other year. 

It seems strange that they should, 
though God knows there is nothing 
they can do even if they knew. . . . 

For two days I have known that 
tonight is to be the fateful night. 
They march, the Germans march for 
Prague on this night of 12th and 13th 
March. Capitulation. Last hours of 
an independent Republic. But—but 
the enemy has postponed, at any 
rate temporarily, his lunge for the 
Bosphorus. 


Prague, 13th March 1939.—... 
Snow and the faces of people, solemn 
and baffled. The military vehicles of 
the invaders, hundreds upon hundreds 
of them, make dark tracks in the snow, 
and tears and grey expressions fleet 
like shadows across the faces of the 
defeated. 

Defeated who had no option of a 
fight. 
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The shops are crowded. The 
swarm in every place where there j 
something to buy—anything to buy, 
The grocers, shirtmakers, butchery: 
the shops with shoes, the shops with 
rubbish and junk, are all crammed, 
all are selling, selling to the people, 
panic-stricken before the spectre of 
want. 

All the while, and despite th 
charged streets and overflowing maga. 
zines and stores, all the while a seem. 
ingly great silence prevails. It migh 
have been that the snow had bea 
purposely sent too—yes, to hush the 
passing of tanks and trams, lorrig 
and motor-cycles. The convergin 
tentacles of grey vehicles, grey-clai 
men, and grey-clad Destiny that over. 
night had in the stillness swept dow 
to put a stranglehold upon the pulsing 





arteries of the city and stifled its leas 
articulation of hope and aspiration, 
They had come stealthily under th 
mantle of the night. Behind locked 
doors and darkened windows th 
people had listened to the wireles 
announcing their doom. In the thick 
atmosphere of the beer-houses the 
irrevocable voice had blared its dark 
message amid layers of blue smoke, 
amid the bottles and the tankards and 
the brave boasts of some and th 
resignation of others. When th 
morning came, there before their eye 
was all that they had been told. i 
was not a dream. Or was it a night 
mare? A protracted nightmare t 
endure for . . . yes, many years. 


My services for the Deuxiéme Bureau 
had now assumed a more serious and 
organised nature. I was not sorry. 
The days were occupied with estab 
lishing with as much accuracy ® 
possible the nature, disposition, and 
movements of the German fore 
occupying Bohemia and Moravia. This 
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sounds rather an extensive duty for 
oe individual, but it must be re- 
membered that though I was in no 
direct contact with any other French 
agent I was aware that I merely 
numbered among several allocated 
the same mission but working entirely 
independently, a system designed to 
ensure the maximum of accuracy and 
thorough cross-checking of imforma- 
tion from entirely separate sources, 
Further, in the event of one agent 
being detected, it was merely the loss 
of one small unit easily replaced and 
leaving no clues to the remainder 
of the organisation, which was alone 
interdependent in France, 

The layman's conception of espionage 
is generally concerned with the theme 
of secret plans, data on new weapons, 
and fortifications and strategic matters. 
The importance of such information is 
obvious, but, I am persuaded, it is 
secondary to the vast mass of sub- 
sidiary items less spectacular but of a 
more cohesive protoplasm from which 
concrete conclusions can be deduced 
and with which the path to more 
sensational spoliation is paved. 

No item of information regarding 
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the enemy forces should be deemed 
beneath the concern of the agent for 
transmission by one channel or another 
to his covering house or liaison chief. 
No, not even the home address of a 
private soldier or the pet name of his 
sweetheart, for such-like small secrets 
may in one case out of a thousand 
prove a vital link to be forged in some 
all-important chain. . 

When life became more settled in 
Prague and what was styled the 
‘ Protectorate,’ there was a pelf of 
unpretentious but valuable informa- 
tion to be had at small risk to the 
reaper. So much so that on one of 
my last visits to my chief in Stras- 
bourg I was expressly forbidden to 
interest myself in what might portend 
to be High Secrets lest the acquisition 
of the mass of subsidiary intelligence 
be prejudiced. A command which 
later I was too impulsive to obey. 
And everybody knows what happens 
to the impulsive and disobedient. 
They succeed and are forgiven, or fail 
and are disowned. But when the 
prize is high and the wager Life, even 
in defeat there is something for the 
individual not altogether inglorious. 


(To be continued.) 
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SMOKY. 


BY ¥, G, TURNBULL. 


To me, jackdawsa seem somehow 
to miaa being quite respectable ; and 
the one I knew as Smoky missed it 
by a wider margin than most. 

TI met him for the first time in the 
late summer when on my way inland 
from the coast, where TIT had been 
making arrangements to spend the 
next nesting season beside a peregrine 
falcon'’s eyrie on the cliffs of Cullan 
Point, Smoky was an old bird then, 
old and disreputable and debauched. 
His atory to date explained all that. 

Years and years ago, when he was 
but a half-clad nestling, Smoky had 
been fired into the ken of Man in a 
cloud of smoke and sparks and dust 
when a rock-blast in a quarry blew 
his home to amithereens. He was 
rescued from the debris by Adam 
McGuffog, an old grey gorilla of a 
min, whose one admirable quality 
was his capacity for hard work and 
a willingness to do it. He took his 
foundling to the hut where he and a 
few of the other quarrymen lived, 
reared him, sheared off his flight 
quills when they grew, and there 
established him as a pet. 

Living conditions in that hut were 
rough, and Smoky did not improve 
them. There was some grumbling, 
but the grumblers knew Adam’s ex- 
plosive temper and vindictiveness too 
well to risk taking a strong line with 
his daw. So Smoky stayed on, gather- 
ing years and lice, becoming thievish, 
tyrannical, and fiendishly cruel to 
leaser living things caught for his 
entertainment by Adam. They were 
birds of a feather, those two: theirs 
a harmonious and congruous partner- 


ship. Under Adam’s tuition Smoky 
acquired an ‘appetite for beer | ang 
spirits, and the pair of them ‘had 
some devilish carousals aie on 
Saturday nights. 

I stayed for a day or two in the 
vicinity and there met Adam and 
his daw. Until then I thought 7 
had no armour against the appeal 
of birds, but I could not take Smoky 
in. He was gluttonous and dirty, 
and had a trick of hunching himself 
abruptly with head sunk deep betwee 
his shoulders in a way that made 
him look indescribably sinister. 

When I asked if Smoky never tried 
to escape, Adam took his pipe from 
his mouth, spat nonchalantly and 
with devastating accuracy at a sunning 
bluebottle, then eyed his unsavoury 
pet. “Och, no,” he said. “ He gets 
restless and wanders, mebbe, in the 
spring 0’ the year, but A keep his 
weengs cut an’ he aye comes back.” 

“In the spring o’ the year. .. .” 
That, I guessed, would be at jackdaw 
nesting-time. It surprised me, because 
Smoky had seemed to me more of a 
dissolute imp than a bird, and I 
could not easily link him in my mind 
with thoughts of a mate, a brood of 
his own, and the warmth of parental 
affection. Yet I felt a faint pity for 
the little black drunken wretch. Mis- 
chance had cast him in a corrupting 
environment, and I wondered how 
much of good had been masked in 
those unnatural years. I learnt all 
about that later on. 

Soon after I left the place Smoky 
gave extreme offence at the table, 
and an outraged quarryman laid him 
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out for the count with a hard-flung 
jaf. Adam thought his little crony 
pad been killed, and in a cold fury 
pe reached down to the fireplace for 
the poker. For his offence he went 
to jail for three months. In his 

tor’s absence Smoky was evicted 
fom his old dominion. He found 
temporary quarters in a toolshed, 
and scraps thrown grudgingly to him 
there kept life in him during the 
autumn moult. After it, with new 
primaries grown, he spread his old 
wings in flight for the first time. He 
used them to fly away. None knew 
where he went or lamented his going. 

The winter that followed was ex- 
cessively cold and lasted far too long. 
In consequence, when I went out in 
mid-April to that rocky and sullen 
headland of Cullan, the peregrines’ 
eyrie was still unoccupied. The two 
Qullan ravens also were behind with 
their domestic affairs, still incubating 
eggs at a time when they normally 
had a well-grown family. Among 
the hundreds of other birds of one 
kind or another about the place I 
saw @ party of seven jackdaws. 

So far as I knew, none of that 
rascally tribe had nested here before, 
and I concluded that the seven were 
an overflow from some congested 
citadel and formed the nucleus of a new 
colony. They had chosen as potential 
nesting sites some vacant rabbit 
burrows on a steep face on the shore 
not far from the hut where I was stay- 
ing. ‘The hut was a little brick affair 
with a fireplace and bunk; it had 
been built for the use of shepherds at 
lambing-time away back in the days 
when sheep were grazed on the head- 
land. It was.a lonely little place, miles 
from the nearest habitation. 

Anyway, these daws, instead of 
getting on with their nesting, wrangled 
with one another incessantly. There 
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being three pairs and one over, I 
guessed that the ‘odd man out’ was 
the cause of the trouble. And one 
morning, after a particularly noisy 
outburst of squawking among them, 
one of them came flying urgently in 
my direction with three others in 
vehement pursuit. As they were pass- 
ing overhead, the leading daw turned 
sharply down and lit with a thump on 
the corrugated iron roof of the hut 
beside me. The others veered away and 
flew back along the shore. 

The daw on the roof stared with one 
hostile grey eye after his late pursuers, 
nibbled for a moment among his 
feathers, gave himself a shake, and 
was suddenly hunched with low-sunk 
head like some sinister little gnome. 
I recognised him then. ‘“ Hullo, 
Smoky,’’ I said. Somehow the little 
hut seemed less lonely. 

Tn the days that followed I saw much 
of the old daw, and was able to gauge 
from his actions something of the power 
of the impulse that possessed him. 
The seed of his kind that Nature had 
embodied in him had striven long and 
vainly for growth. ‘In the spring o’ 
the year he wandered. .. .” 

The frustrated urge of those old 
quarry days, the barren springs, the 
empty years, may have been eumu- 
lative in effect ; perhaps he knew that 
for him time was short, that if he was 
to reproduce himself, to fulfil his 
destiny with a nestful of little Smokies, 
then here was the place and ultimate 
chance. To secure a mate and achieve 
his purpose he repeatedly challenged 
the other three males of that small 
community to combat, was defeated 
always, yet always sought battle again, 
until his forlorn but determined little 
figure had scarcely enough feathers left 
to fly with. 

About this period an_ incident 
occurred that deflected my attention 
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briefly from Smoky. Up on the Cullan 
cliffs the ravens had four youngsters 
in their nest, They were about ten 
days old when I went one evening down 
to the shore of a little bay to collect 
driftwood, for my fire. A frantic off- 
shore wind was blowing, and I made 
for a great lump of rock near the tide- 
line to shelter and get. my breath back. 
On the lee side of it I took the old ravens 
by surprise, where they were at work 
on the oil-blackened body of a gannet. 

They shot vertically into the air, and 
the gale caught them at once on the 
flat of their wings and hurled them out 
over the water, They wore round, 
heads pointed shoreward, aiming at 
getting into the lee of the cliffs not 
far away. But by the time they drew 
in line with the cliffs they were too far 
out, to feel any advantage, and were 
blown farther and farther out to sea. 
I watched them anxiously, rising, fall- 
ing, striving to get back by every trick 
of flight they knew; but still they 
receded, and when darkness came they 
were mere specks against the horizon. 

At daybreak I went with binoculars 
to a point on the cliffs that gave 
me a view of the ravens’ nest. It 
was unattended, and for hours I 
listened in vain for the familiar 
croak of the big black birds. At 
nightfall the nest was still neglected, 
and I knew that the ravens would 
not return. 

Back in the hut, with an uneasy 
feeling of guilt, I could not keep 
thoughts of the young ravens out of 
my mind. Any attempt to reach 
them with ropes would have been 
suicidal, the rock of the overhang 
above them was so rotten. Nor 
could an end have been put to their 
suffering by gunshot, the range from 
the only viewpoint was so long. 

On the following day I went up 
on the headland again, hoping hard 
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that I should see no sign of life or 
movement in the ravens’ nest. But 
sign of life was there, A jackday 
was standing on the edge of it, jabbing 
into it with his beak.: I knew by 
his ragtag plumage that the jackday 
was Smoky, and rage surged within 
me: the murderous little _ brute, 
spearing the life out of helpless 
nestlings ! 

Through the glasses I saw the 
head of a young raven rise on a 
skinny, wavering neck, the beak agape 
in & mute appeal for food. Smoky’s 
beak jabbed down, the gaping mouth 
closed, and opened again. Then | 
knew: Smoky was feeding the young 
ravens, Denied a natural outlet for 
his parental urge, he had here. found 
a family that he could call his own, 
I could have howled my relief to 
wind and sea and shore. 

I saw Smoky leave the nest and 
return ten minutes later with another 
supply of food. There was no doubt 
now about his intention: the up 
bringing of this orphan brood was to 
be his responsibility. The immensity 
of the task he had set himself was 
staggering... There were four of these 
youngsters, and the work of feeding 
them would later have kept their 
parents, each several times Smoky’s 
size, more than occupied from dawn 
till dark. 

On my way back to the hut I 
passed round the neck of the deep 
and fearsome gully flanking the ravens’ 
buttress, Here the peregrines had 
their eyrie; the falcon slipped from 
her eggs and went with flicker and 
glide of sickle pinions out over .the 
water. As I watched her, remembering 
her appalling eyes, her gnarled yellow 
feet with their lethal talons, her 
prodigious speed and tempestuous 
nature, I thought to myself: heaven 
help Smoky if he ever falls foul of 
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you. And with that Smoky’s battered 


little figure appeared round the 
buttress: As he rose to clear the 
rim of the gully he checked, spun 
round, and dropped with upflung 
wings straight into the peregrines’ 
eyrie. My heart all but stopped with 
fright for him. He had spotted the 
falcon’s eggs, and if he did not know 
whose they were he certainly knew 
what they were; old Adam had 
rifed blackbird, thrush, water-hen, 
and other nests on his behalf often 
enough. 

I shouted at him, but he took no 
notice ; he rammed his beak through 
the red-brown shell of an egg, seized 
it by the broken edge, and leapt from 
the ledge with it. The falcon came 
in at him like a shell. Smoky saw 
her just in time, dropped the egg, 
and flung himself aside, colliding with 
the rock-face. Only the nearness of 
the rock and the shape of the gully 
saved him from instant annihilation. 
The falcon shot upward past me with 
a whoof of rended air, while Smoky 
plunged in frantic haste down the 
cliffs and disappeared, probably into 
& cave. 

The faleon curved away to swoop 
about offshore, and presently she 
was joined by her mate, the blue 
tiercel, a streamlined bird of spec- 
tacular velocity. Smoky did not 
reappear, and, fearing that the falcon’s 
eggs might be chilled, I walked away, 
convinced that Smoky had signed his 
own death-warrant and wondering 
how long his execution would be 
delayed. 

I am not sure to what extent birds 
can communicate information to one 
another, but I felt certain that the 
tiercel had learnt something from his 
mate when on that same day I saw 
him stoop from a great height and 
hurl a jackdaw in an explosion of 
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feathers into the sea. He had not 
molested them before. The following 
day the falcon herself killed a daw, 
and by evening I had found the head- 
less body of a third. Whether the 
same fate befell the other three 
members of that tiny colony I do not 
know, but within a week the last 
of them had vanished. Yet by some 
miracle Smoky still survived. 

That miracle, I found, was wrought 
by craft. In his comings and goings 
he skimmed the dense mats of heather 
that thatched most of the headland, 
plunging at once into cover if. a 
peregrine came in sight. Where the 
heather stopped he flew furtively 
along the cliff-face, following the 
contour of the rock, almost brushing 
it with a wing-tip; and he seemed 
to know every cave and crevice where 
he might find sanctuary. Up on the 
buttress, of course, he was safe enough ; 
@ sparrow-hawk will drag a bird from 
its nest, but the falcons work to a 
finer code. Nevertheless, knowing 
the peregrines’ tenacity of purpose, 
I feared for Smoky all the time. 

For him these were laborious days. 
The young ravens were growing. and 
his work never ceased while there 
was light. Always, long before dusk, 
I could tell by his flight that his old 
wings were tired. 

In the meantime a strange pair of 
ravens had appeared at the headland. 
Probably their brood had been shot 
in the nest and they themselves 
evicted from their home range for 
some misdemeanour, perhaps among 
sheep. Whatever the way of it, they 
seemed to approve of Cullan Point 
and they stayed. A week or two 
after they came, when I had gone 
one morning to visit a black guillemot’s 
nest on the point of the headland, 
these ravens found the body of a 
leveret that a stoat had killed and 
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left in a hollow near the cliff-head. 
I saw them go down from a long way 
off, and soon afterwards Smoky beat 
across the heather and dropped into 
the hollow beside them. A bit of a 
squabble seemed to follow his arrival ; 
twice I saw him shoot up in the air 
and down again. 

About me where I stood were 
several peewit nests, and the old 
birds were mobbing me noisily. 
Suddenly they drew off, uttering a 
plaintive Pwae-eeep, and climbed high 
out over the sea. I knew what that 
meant, and I looked around. The 
peregrine tiercel was gliding like a 
small high-wing monoplane along the 
edge of the headland, about three 
hundred feet above the cliffs. He 
was almost over the leverets’ hollow 
when Smoky shot up into the air 
again, with an angry raven rising 
after him. Despite his ragged wings, 
Smoky climbed faster than his bulky 
pursuer, and the raven dropped back 
into the hollow out of sight, leaving 
the daw turning in a close circle 
overhead. 

Already the tiercel was fallmg in 
a meteoric dive, drawing a_ thin 
dark line of speed down the sky. I 
may have shouted; I don’t know; 
but Smoky spotted the peregrine 
and hurled himself towards the ground. 
He was too late; I saw the tiercel 
strike, vanish under the cliffs, then 
rise steeply into view again, leaping 
in a dazzling zoom to the sky. 

On my arrival at the hollow the 
ravens fled in a panic that seemed 
to confirm my belief that they had 
been in recent conflict with humans. 
Of Smoky there was nothing to be 
seen but a few small black feathers 
clinging to sea-pinks on the edge of 
the rocks. There was a cove below 
me, and no doubt he was lying down 
there somewhere. I dare say I could 
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have got down too, but only with» 
broken neck. So I wandered away 
back to the hut feeling more than 
bit down in the mouth. That wag 
so obviously that. Poor old Smoky, 
And the young ravens... 

For the next three days ther 
was dense fog, so I stayed indoor, 
writing up my notes. On the fourth 
morning, when I went out, Smoky 
was at the door awaiting me. Hig 
back looked pulverised, a red pulp 
between the wings; he was half 
scalped, and one of his wings) was 
shattered, the bone sticking through, 
I felt sick looking at him. 

He stood with legs widespread, 
leaning forward and staring at me 
in an attitude of what seemed readi- 
ness and expectancy, but he moved 
hurriedly back when I tried to approach 
him. I guessed he would be hungry, 
so threw some scraps of bread to him, 
He gathered them up, as much as 
his beak would hold, turned about, 
and went hopping and jigging away 
up the headland with his smashed 
wing beating the ground. I knew 
where he was going. He made grim 
seeing, my little ex-debauchee. 

1 followed at a distance and saw 
by the way he skirted the heather 
that even in extremity Smoky had 
not lost his cunning. At the edge of 
the clear patch between the heather 
and the cliff-edge at the buttress, 
he paused and looked anxiously about, 
and I knew that he was terrified of 
the peregrines. He flung himself 
in desperate haste over the interven- 
ing yards of turf and dropped without 
hesitation over the edge of the rocks. 
He must have been working down that 
way on at least one of those foggy days. 

By what perilous route he reached 
the face of the buttress I never knew, 
but when I ran on and reached my 
viewpoint and got the binoculars on 
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the nest he was already there, feeding 
his orphans. They were well grown 
now, but obviously famished. One 
of them saw the red, torn skin hanging 
from his scalp and seized it in its 
peak; another attacked the wound 
in his shattered wing. 

Smoky tore himself free, stuffed 
the last bit of bread into a red-smeared 
beak, then strode quickly off, reeling 
a little, along @ precarious ledge and 
out of sight round the side of the 
buttress. I saw him come to the 
top beyond: it, run crazily over to 
the heather, and begin another journey 
to the hut. 

I stared after him with vision em- 
barrassingly dimmed, and remembered 
my feeling of loathing when I saw him 
first in his native quarry—yon dirty, 
beery little ruffian. After all the 
years I had studied birds, how little 
I had known ! 

About three miles along the shore 
a trapper was at work exterminating 
rabbits. I went to see him and 
brought a bunch of rabbits back with 
me. I cut one about and lowered it 
on a length of cod-line down the side 
of the buttress at a point where I 
thought Smoky could reach it. The 
other end of the line I tied to a peg 
thrust into the turf, and I sat beside 
it regularly for an hour at a time 
to keep the gulls off. The peregrines 
soon became accustomed to seeing 
me there and learnt to carry on with 
their domestic duties unconcerned. 
That suited me perfectly. 

Smoky tumbled at once to the 
idea of the rabbits, as I knew he 
would, and his brood was at last 
full fed. I got more rabbits when 
they were needed and the young 
ravens came on famously, though 
not quite rapidly enough for me. 
They would not leave Smoky’s wounds 
alone; he seemed to bleed all the 
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time. But his was no brittle allegiance ; 
each dusk still found him up there 
above the sea, crouched among those 
hulking and callous young gluttons, 
his ragged, inadequate wings spread 
like protecting arms over them in 
their sleep. 

A week of foul weather came, a 
week of fog, of sour rain and crashing 
gales. In the middle of it, during 
a brief lull, the young ravens left 
the nest and perched about the 
rocks. Smoky was in a jam then; 
he could hear his orphans, but he 
could not see them, and when he 
located them approximately he could 
not reach them. I hung about there 
for hours, but could see little and do 
less. But I got a drenching such as 
I had never had before, and in the 
evening, beside the fire, I began to 
shiver. It was the third morning 
afterwards when I opened the door 
of the hut again. 

It was just as well that I did it then. 

Smoky, desperate for food to quieten 
his ravening and importunate brood, 
was on his way down the edge of the 
heather to the hut. The young ravens, 
looking monstrous in comparison, were 
coming with him, croaking and flapping 
about him, jostling him roughly as 
they reached out at his beak with their 
own. 
Three herring-gulls came to wheel 
curiously over them, and something 
they saw lured them lower. Then the 
strange pair of ravens came along and 
joined the gulls. 

Suddenly I realised that Smoky was 
in deadly peril. There were raw wounds 
on his wing, head and back, and to 
the hungry eyes overhead it might seem 
that the young ravens were attacking 
the daw, tearing pieces out of him. 
As the thought occurred to me the 
old ravens plunged together to the 
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Twa minutes later they saw me, just 
fifty yards away and running, or maybe 
staggering, towards them. ‘They rose 
at once and made off, and the four 
youngsters fled with them. I stopped 
for & minute to breathe, then went on 
and found Smoky deep down in the 
heather where he had sought refuge. 
There was fresh blood on him and he 
was pretty badly knocked about. He 
struggled hard to escape when I picked 
him up, but [held him. ‘“ No, Smoky,” 
I said, “ you’re coming with me now. 
Your job’s done.” 

I was right in that: the six ravens 
continued to fly and feed together 
during the remaining weeks I was 
there. Once during that time, when 
I went out and inadvertently left the 
door ajar behind me, Smoky went 
back to the nest on the buttress, but 
found it empty and returned of his 
own accord to the hut. By mid- 
August the peregrines’ brood were 
strong on the wing, beginning to hunt 
for themselves. As the days went by 
I saw less and less of them, and I knew 
that my job was finished too. 

When at length I packed my gear 
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and closed the door of the little hy 
behind me for the last time, I had come 
to a decision about Smoky’s future, 
brief as it must be. I could not take 
him home because I was seldom long 
there, and I would not have left him 
with strangers. 

On the following day, with Smoky 
in a box, I called at the old quarry, 
There I learnt that Adam had thrown 
up his work when he returned from 
jail and found that Smoky was gone, 
He had found another job for himself, 
at the stake-nets in a neighbouring 
estuary, where he lived in a shed 
adjoining the boat-house, among nets 
and oars and punts and punt-guns and 
all that sort of thing. 

I found him there and gave him back 
his daw. Also I told him something 
of Smoky’s adventures, but I doubt 
whether he listened. He just stood 
with a look of incredulity on his face, 
staring at the black and broken little 
figure in his hands. And if ever I saw 
love brimming in the eyes of a man, it 
was in old Adam’s eyes then. Very 
content, I came away and left them 
together. 
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1547: THE ROUGH WOOING. 


BY JAMES FERGUSSON. 


Wuaen the Duke of Somerset led his 
army over the Tweed at the beginning 
of September 1547, he entered a 
countty which for nearly five years 
past had been savagely devastated by 
foreign war, largely waged by himself, 
and had also been torn by intense and 
bitter internal strife. The wind of the 
Reformation was blowing stronger and 
stronger; the perverse ambitions of 
Henry VIIT., the most disastrous neigh- 
bour to Scotland since Edward I., had 
complicated the normal hatreds and 
jealousies of the Scottish nobles ; and 
he and his rival, Francis I., had 
struggled with contending intrigues 
and bribery, the one to undermine 
and the other to maintain the Auld 
Alliance and the Auld Kirk in the 
small but virile state beyond the 
Tweed. The spirited Marie of Guise, 
James V.’s widow, and Cardinal David 
Beaton, able, ruthless, and staunchly 
anti-English, were France’s chief allies 
in Scotland. But the great Cardinal 
had under-estimated the stubborn and 
growing influence of the Reformers, 
and the death of the heretics he 
selected for examples merely drew more 
strength to it. ‘“‘ The reek of Maister 
Patrick Hamilton had infected all on 
whom it blew”; and the burning of 
the gentle enthusiast George Wishart 
had precipitated the long - planned 
murder of the Cardinal himself by the 
pro-English Protestants, and their 
seizure of the strong castle of St 
Andrews. Protestants looked to 
England for help, Catholics to France, 
and those ancient enemies battled over 
the tortured body of Scotland. 

But now the Catholic party was 


again in the ascendant. The dream of 
the greedy Henry had been to unite 
England and Scotland under the 
sceptre of his son Edward, and on 12th 
March 1543, less than three months 
after the disaster of Solway Moss and 
the death of James V., the Scottish 
Parliament had accepted the offer of a 
marriage between Prince Edward and 
the baby Queen Mary. But Henry 
intended not federation but conquest. 
He forced the Scottish lords captured 
at Solway Moss to accept the claim to 
suzerainty over Scotland which he 
revived, and swear to support it. An 
Act which the English Parliament 
passed early in 1543 actually referred 
to James V. as “the late pretensed 
king of Scottes” and even “an 
usurper.” ‘On 3 December 1543 the 
Scottish Parliament broke its engage- 
ment with England and accepted the 
French offer of alliance, and about the 
same time the queen regent of Scotland, 
Mary of Guise, determined to marry 
her daughter to a French prince.” * 
Beaton’s murder in 1546 seemed for 
a time to weigh the scales in Henry’s 
favour. But the early months of 1547 
swung them the other way. Henry 
died in January, and Francis in March, 
and with Henry II. on the French 
throne the Guise influence in France 
became paramount. Under the Earl 
of Hertford’s scourging of the Borders 
and barbarian destruction of the great 
abbeys, Protestant opinion in Scotland 
was hardening against England. The 
Earl of Arran, Governor of Scotland, who 
had had leanings towards Protestant- 
ism, had been confirmed in the Catholic 
faith. By granting him the duchy of 


1 A. F. Pollard: ‘‘The Protector Somerset and Scotland” (‘English Historical Review,’ 
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Chatelherault France had made sure of 
him, and, as a Frenchman remarked, 
a French pension had again made a 
patriot of the Earl of Huntly, who was 
appointed Chancellor of Scotland after 
Beaton’s death, During the summer 
of 1547 the Governor had made a small 
successful campaign on the Borders, 
and a French squadron had recaptured 
the castle of St Andrews and carried 
off ite garrison, including John Knox, 
in its galleys. The prospects of re- 
viving Henry VIII.’s policy of the 
matrimonial union were not promising. 
But Hertford, who was now Lord 
Protector of England during the min- 
ority of Edward VI. and had secured 
the title of Duke of Somerset, had set 
his mind on pursuing that object. 

Somerset made no attempt to revive 
Henry’s claims to sovereignty, In an 
“Epistle or Exhortacion ’’ which he 
had printed in January 1548! he 
showed that his political ideas were far 
in advance of his time: he proposed 
the maintenance of Scotland’s and 
England's different legal systems, free- 
dom of trade and of intermarriage, 
and the abolition of the names England 
and Scotland, the united country to 
be called the Empire, and its sovereign 
the Emperor, of Great Britain. With 
these statesmanlike objects in view, he 
justified the use of force by reference 
to the pledged word of the Scottish 
Parliament in 1543 to accept the 
matrimonial alliance—‘ If any man 
maie rightfully make battaill for his 
espouse and wife, the daughter of 
Scotland was by the greate seale of 
Scotland promised to the sonne and 
heire of England.” 

Edward VI. was now nine years old, 
the Queen of Scots five. It seemed a 
reasonable plan, and in Scotland it 
was not only those in receipt of English 
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pensions, to whom the English referreg 
as “‘ assured Scots,”” who looked with 
favour on it. But, as the Earl ¢ 
Huntly put it, they “did not so mis. 
like the match, as the rough manne 
of wooing.” Moreover, the unhg 

country was not in a mood to listen tg 
statesmanlike arguments, even had 
they not been so tactlessly urged by 
force. Men’s minds were distracted 
by the rival strains of religion and 
patriotism, public and personal interest, 
In 1543 two French envoys, while 
riding from Dumbarton to. Stirling 
had noted that “the kingdom of 
Scotland was, and still is at the present 





time, under arms; for all the friend 
of one faction mistrust all those of the 
other faction ; insomuch that not only 
the nobles are in arms, but churchmen, 
friars, and peasants travel through the 
country only in large companies and 
all armed with jacks, swords, buckler, 
and a half-pike in hand (which they 
call in this country a lance).”* They 
had other miseries, too, with which 
to struggle. Year after year th 
peasants of Lothian and the Borden 
had seen their poor houses destroyed 
and their harvests trampled by con 
tending armies; and in the eastem 
coast towns the plague was, as Bishop 
Lesley recorded, ‘‘ verey vehement,’ 
so that “it appered weill that Gol 
did punische that realme with pleagus, 
weare, suord and fyre all at onis for the 
offences of the peple.”’ * ) 
Somerset’s invasion in September 
1547 produced, therefore, at least 4 
temporary unity of the Scots again#t 
the common enemy. The Earl ¢ 
Arran sent the fiery cross throughout 
Scotland—a very unusual proceeding 
for the Lowlands—in the hands 
heralds and pursuivants, ordering al 
men between sixteen and sixty # 


1 Reprinted by the Early English Text Society, 1872. 
2 * Missions of Jacques de la Brosse,’ Scottish History Society, 1942, p. 22. 
* ‘History of Scotland,’ Bannatyne Club, 1830, p. 193. 
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gnvene at Musselburgh on the Esk, 
a few miles east of Edinburgh, “ for 
defence of their realm, princess and 

It was a large force that gathered in 
a few days: ‘“‘a resonable armey, 
qocording to the shortness of the 

."1 Pitscottie gives its strength 
as 40,000, besides Borderers. The more 
ysual estimate is 36,000; but Sir 
Charles Oman puts it much lower— 
about 23,000.2 As generally happened 
with Scottish armies, Arran’s force 
was strong in infantry and very weak 
in cavalry, of which he had only some 
1500, mostly light-armed Borderers. 
The footmen were armed in the 
traditional style, “with jack, speir, 
ateil bonet, sword, and —- being 
the order of Scottis armour” ;* and 
an English civilian observer on een 
set's staff named Patten, whom every 
historian of the battle of Pinkie has 
quoted, records the remarkable detail 
that the armour of the Scottish officers 
and men alike was covered with white 
leather. ‘The Earl of Huntly, in a 
gorgeous suit of gilt and enamelled 
armour, was one of the few conspicuous 
figures. 

Somerset, forewarned by one of his 
numerous spies in Scotland, had ex- 
pected to be halted in a formidable 
glen near Cockburnspath, an _ ideal 
place in which to check an invading 
army. Instead, he was joined by a 
pro-English Border laird with 40 
horseman. Apart from this slight 
addition, Somerset had with him some 
16,000 men. It was a much smaller 
force than Arran’s, but better disci- 
plined and far stronger in subsidiary 
arms. The numerous cavalry included, 
besides Border “‘ prickers,”” a body of 
foreign men-at-arms under an Italian 

1 Sir James Balfour : 


* Richard Bannatyne : 
* Other spellings are Faside and Fawside : 
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commander, Malatesta, a troop of 200 
mounted Spanish arquebusiers com- 
manded by Pedro de Gamboa, the 
Gentlemen Pensioners of the Royal 
bodyguard, and the tried veterans from 
the English garrison of Boulogne, 
known as “the Bulleners”: in all 
about 4,000. Somerset also had a 
good train of heavy artillery, some 
hackbuteers and archers, and, to 
support his land force, a considerable 
fleet under Lord Clinton, which kept 
pace with his march along the coast 
from Newcastle. 

Unopposed, though with much 
“ puffing and payne,” as Patten re- 
corded, the English army got through 
the glen and took and destroyed the 
castles of Dunglass, Thornton, and 
Innerwick. At Dunglass, after the 
manner of British soldiers in all 
wars, the troops secured a number 
of “brood geese and good laying 
hens”’ for the pot. They did not 
attempt the strong castles of Dunbar, 
Tantallon, Dirleton, and Hailes, 
though Dunbar sent “divers shots” 
among them, but, passing the River 
Tyne at East Linton, marched on 
past Longniddry towards Edinburgh. 
On 8th September they encamped 
near Prestonpans and burned Tranent. 

Both history and tradition place the 
English army before the battle of 
Pinkie along the brow of Falside* Hill 
overlooking the town of Musselburgh, 
which means that their camp was not 
in their rear but almost in advance of 
their right flank. The statements of 
historians writing from first-hand 
reports, that the English encamped 
“at the town of Preston” (George 
Buchanan), “‘ betwixt Prestoun and 
Tranent” (Pitscottie), and “at Salt 
Prestoun, als stronglie as they ould, 


* Annales of Scotland,’ 1825, vol. i., P. 288. 
* ‘A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century,’ 1937, p. 


360. 


‘Journal of the Transactions in Scotland, 1570-3,’ 1806, pp. 190-1. 
the latter gives the pronunciation. 
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and neir unto the firth ’’ (Lesley), are 
both confirmed and illustrated by the 
remarkable drawings of the battle left 
by John Ramsay, a Scotsman serving 
with Somerset, which Sir Charles Oman 
discovered in the Bodleian Library in 
1933.1. These show the English tents 
extending practically from the beach. 
It seems likely, therefore, that Somerset 
drew his army out of their camp and 
occupied Falside Hill on their left rear 
for greater security as soon as he 
realised the position held by the 
Scottish army. He could not hope 
to stay there for long—Pitscottie 
describes his men as “ destitute of 
victuals but in the meantime his 
fleet, which he had ordered to anchor 
off the mouth of the Esk, could protect 
his tents and stores with their guns, 
From the old trenches on Carberry 
Hill, which, according to tradition, 
were dug and occupied by Somerset’s 
troops, to the parks of Drummore and 
Wallyford where they had their camp 
is a distance of about two miles. If the 
right of the English line kept touch 
with the camp, it looks as if Somerset 
extended his troops south-westward to 
their utmost, perhaps in order to make 
their number appear greater. He must 
by now have appreciated that Arran’s 
army considerably outnumbered his. 
On the very lip of Falside Hill there 
still stands the strong shell of Falside 
itself, a ‘“‘sory castell,” as Patten 
calls it contemptuously, which the 
English had now invested and later 
burned with most of its defenders, 
though its stoutly vaulted lower rooms 
survived the conflagration. From 
about this spot Somerset must have 
surveyed the ground below him, ex- 
tending north-westwards to the River 
Esk, and the Scottish army lying 
beyond it. Looking down today from 
the same point, it is possible to recon- 
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struct from the much altered modem 
landscape the scene that met. the 
Protector’s thoughtful eye just, four 
hundred years ago. Its principal 
features are unaltered—the slope of 
the ground, the main course of the 
winding Esk flowing north-eastwandg 
into the Firth of Forth at Musselburgh, 
the sweep of the coast-line, beyond 
which lay the 24 great ships of the 
English fleet and their attendant 
smaller craft, and the majestie bulk of 
Arthur’s Seat closing in the bagk, 
ground and just hiding from Somer, 
set’s eye the new houses of Edinburgh, 
which city the English had burnt three 
years before. Imagination must adjust 
the details, and sce Musselburgh a3 
only a small cluster of mostly thatched 
roofs—also new since the English 
destruction of it ; the brow of Carberry 
Hill, along to the left, bald instead of 
planted with trees; the trim fields of 
today cultivated in medizval strips; 
and Pinkie House a small fortalice 
instead of a stately mansion. Roads, 
railweys, and colliery bings must 
be swept away from the __ land, 
scape, and the smooth surface of 
the modern fields roughly tufted with 
broom and whin and patched with the 
dark gleam of morasses. 

One such morass, the Howe Mire, lay, 
rather awkwardly, before the English 
right wing and south-east from. the 
camp on the shore. Another, the Shire 
Moss, below Carberry, protected the 
right flank of the Scots, who were 
drawn up in a position very different 
from what Somerset had expected near 
Cockburnspath, but no less strong, 

The Esk protected their front, and 
near its mouth Scottish guns com: 
manded the only bridge over it. Along 
Edmondstone Edge, the steep, short 
slope above its left bank, their tents 
stood, Patten noted, “in four several 


1 Published in the ‘ Archzological Journal,’ 1933. 
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orders and rows lying east and west . . . 
nop unlike, as thought me, unto four 
great ridges of ripe barley.” The river 
and the Shire Moss covered their right 
fank; their left, reaching Mussel- 
burgh’s northern suburb of Fisherrow, 
rested on the sea. They might well 
look confident. 

But could Somerset have seen into 
Arran’s mind, he would have felt much 
comforted. ‘The Governor had had 
his ups and downs in the turmoil of 
Scottish polities, and his gentle and 
difident manner betrayed his habitual 
uncertainty. He was, in Queen Marie’s 
shrewd opinion, “ the most inconstant 
man in the world; for whatsoever he 
determineth today he changeth to- 
morrow.” He had wavered from 
Catholicism to Protestantism, and then, 
swayed by the strong personality of 
Beaton, back to Catholicism. He was 
emotional enough, on his victory at 
Ancrum Moor, to embrace his bitter 
rival Angus and weep over the body 
of the brutal English commander Sir 
Ralph Eure. Officially he had been 
recognised as nearest to the Scottish 
throne after the infant Queen, but he 
knew that his mother’s irregular 
marriage was liable to be cast up at 
him by either Catholic or Protestant. 

Arran’s present position was not 
such as to stiffen his vacillating person- 
ality. He could not forget that ‘‘ ane 
register book ’’ had been found in the 
captured castle of St Andrews with 
the “ names and handwriting to support 
England” of 200 Scottish lairds ;? 
nor that Angus, his second-in-command, 
had been, despite his gallant conduct 
at Ancrum, one of the ‘“‘ assured 
Scots.” So, even more notoriously, 
had been the Earl Marischal. Argyll 
and Huntly were as uncertain lieu- 
tenants as Angus: only the common 
emergency had brought three such 
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jealous rivals together under his com- 
mand. Arran could not depend on 
Argyll’s and Huntly’s fierce but volatile 
Highland troops; nor even on some 
of the Lowland levies, whose absent 
chiefs, like the Earls of Cassillis and 
Glencairn, were the leaders of the 
pro-English Protestant party and 
suspected of being in English pay, 
and in whose country the rousing 
preaching of Wishart had had inflam- 
matory effect. Nor could he feel happy 
about the reactions of these men from 
the West country, nor of those from 
Angus and Fife, to the number of 
priests who had insisted on accompany- 
ing the army, bearing a banner em- 
broidered with a picture of the Church 
kneeling before Christ and the Latin 
motto ‘Forget not Thy afflicted 
Bride, O Lord.” 

Neither could Arran rely, as Somerset 
could, on the discipline of his troops. 
It was essential for him to hold them 
in their present lines. He was in a 
strong, almost impregnable position, 
and time was on his side. Somerset’s 
road to Edinburgh was barred: there 
were only two courses open to him, 
either to retreat ignominiously and on 
short rations back into England, or to 
attack a superior foe. All Arran had 
to do was to wait where he was. But 
a Scottish army within sight of an 
English one was notoriously difficult 
to restrain. The personality of a 
Wallace or a Bruce might hold them 
back for a while, to launch their pent- 
up fury at the critical and decisive 
moment. But other leaders, without 
such genius for leadership, were often 
less happy—or less judicious. The 
battle of Pinkie, like those of Flodden 
and Dunbar, was to be lost chiefly 
through the needless abandonment of 
a strong position. 

The small body of Scottish horse 


1 Bain: ‘ Calendar of Scottish Papers,’ vol. i., p. 14. 
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showed this hazardous impetuosity, 
and its danger, on 9th September. 
The Borderers, in Lesley’s phrase, 
could not ‘‘ abstene from daylie skar- 
musheing,”’ and that morning, along 
the slopes below Falside and Carberry, 
they diverted themselves by galloping 
tauntingly before the English lines, 
shouting, shaking their lances, and 
challenging their enemies to attack. 
Somerset forbade acceptance of the 
challenge, but at length Lord Grey of 
Wilton, who commanded his heavy 
cavalry, drew from him permission to 
take it up. Grey chose a moment 
when the Scottish horse, under Lord 
Home, were beginning to wheel, and 
then charged suddenly upon them with 
his demi-lances, a thousand men-at- 
arms following in support. Home and 
his men faced about eagerly, and a 
brisk action followed. But the English 
numbers and their heavier horses told. 
The small force of Scottish cavalry— 
all that Arran had—was cut to pieces. 
Lord Home was badly hurt by a fall 
from his horse, and carried to Edin- 
burgh. His son the Master of Home, 
six other gentlemen, and two priests, 
whose presence in a light cavalry 
action seems rather surprising, were 
taken prisoners. Of the rank and file 
few escaped alive. The English also 
had some losses, including three of the 
principal captains of their light horse. 

Somerset must have been cheered 
by this incident, but, as far as he could 
see at the moment, it brought a decision 
no nearer. He decided to reconnoitre 
the Scottish position, perhaps in the 
hope of finding, after all, some way in 
which its flank might be turned, and 
accordingly rode down from Falside 
along Crookston Loan. The monument 
in the grounds of Eskgrove, stating 
erroneously that he “encamped” at 
that spot on 10th September, probably 
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marks the limits of his reconnaissangg, 
But this merely confirmed the ‘jn, 
pression he had already formed, that 
a frontal attack was the only possibly 
alternative to retreat. 

The Protector’s experienced eye, 
however, showed him two 
First, that the Scottish right was within 
range of his big guns posted on Carberry 
Hill, and others could be brought down 
Crookston Loan to bear on it algo, 
Secondly, that there was an invaluable 
artillery position, within short range 
of the Scottish centre, to be gained on 
the low hill of Pinkie Cleuch, on the 
Esk’s right bank, on which stood Inver. 
esk Church; and the Scots had not 
ocoupied it. If the English could seize 
that small but commanding height and 
plant guns upon it, a cannonade from 
both batteries would greatly increase 
the chances of a successful assault 
across the river. The fleet could assist 
with a bombardment from the sea. 

With his staff and cavalry escort, 
the Lord Protector rode slowly back 
up the hill. On the way he was halted 
by the sound of a trumpet, and turning, 
saw the trumpeter spurring after him, 
accompanying a herald whose tabard 
bore the Royal Arms of Scotland, 
With the Earl of Warwick at his side, 
Somerset awaited their message. 

It was a somewhat Shakespearean 
interview that took place, and might 
appropriately have been conducted in 
blank verse. The age of chivalry was 
not over. Arran’s message, conveyed 
by the herald, was to arrange @ 
exchange of prisoners and to offer to 
allow the English to withdraw: from 
Scotland and discuss honourable terms 
of peace. Somerset rejected the offer. 
Perhaps it confirmed his decision t 
attack. He rejected, too, the cartelof 
defiance brought by the trumpeter. 
It was from Huntly, offering, if Arran’s 


1 James Wilkie: ‘ Historic Musselburgh,’ 1919, p. 55. 
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jerms were inacceptable, to encounter 
the Lord Protector with twenty men 
totwenty, ten to ten, or, if he preferred 
it, in single combat. Somerset very 
properly pointed out that he was not 
only # commander-in-chief but acting 
sp head of a state, and had therefore 
no right to accept a personal challenge. 
He restrained Warwick, who was eager 
to accept it for himself, and dismissed 
the envoys with a proud message that 
he was ready to meet their masters 
“on a plain field.” 

Other chroniclers, George Buchanan 
and Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie, tell 
arather different but not incompatible 
story. They say that Somerset in his 
turn sent a message, desiring the Scots 
to fulfil the matrimonial treaty they 
had formerly accepted, or if they 
would not, to promise to keep Queen 
Mary in Scotland under Scottish tuition 
and not to contract her for at least the 
space of another ten years to marry 
any foreign husband. 

This suggestion might well have 
appealed to many of the Scots, and 
therefore, according to the story, the 
Governor concealed it from all but his 
most intimate councillors; “‘ for they 
were afraid that, if the equity of the 
proposals were made known, the Scots 
would hearken to terms of peace ; and 
therefore they gave out, through the 
whole army, that the English were come 
on purpose to take away their Queen 
by force, and to reduce the land to 
their own subjection.” + 

Some such propaganda may well 
have been circulated through the 
Scottish army to counteract the sombre 
thought which must have been in many 
minds that evening—that this day was 
the anniversary of Flodden Field, that 
appalling disaster of 34 years before. 
A few veterans in the army, such as 
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John Mackenzie of Killin, ancestor of 
the Earls of Seaforth, had actually 
fought on that day; there can hardly 
have been a man who had not lost a 
near relative then. On that field 
Angus’s father had fallen, and the 
grandfathers of Argyll and Huntly. 
Lord Cathcart’s father and uncles had 
all died there together, and perhaps on 
this night he lay awake thinking of 
them in Monktonhall, the little house 
on the Esk’s left bank, which was 
probably being used as an officers’ 
billet ; for it was there, very early the 
next morning, that he made his will, 
directing his executors to order “‘ mass 
and dirige to be said for the hele of my 
soul at the Blackfriars at Ayr, where 
my forebears lyis.”’ # 

Arran, too, may have been pondering 
over Flodden, and over the strange 
coincidence of Somerset’s words—‘‘ On 
a plain field ’—with the same phrase 
of defiant desire used by King James 
on Branxton Edge and realised to his 
destruction. The English were posted 
now as the Scots had been then. 
Would Somerset, unlike King James, 
cling to the high ground and security, 
or would he too descend, giving Arran 
the chance to exploit his advantage 
of numbers ? 

Next morning, 10th September, later 
to be known in Scotland as “ Black 
Saturday,” dawned a fine, still autumn 
day, but overcast. Both armies were 
early afoot, and a little before eight 
o’clock Somerset, in pursuance of his 
plan of yesterday, concentrated his 
men in the centre of their lines and led 
them down from Falside, more or less 
along the route he himself had recon- 
noitred. First came a body of light 
horse under Lord Ogle, then the three 
*‘ battles” of the infantry, with guns 
rumbling in the interval between them, 


1 George Buchanan: ‘ Rerum Scoticarum Historia,’ lib. xv., oc. xlviii. 
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and last, in two divisions, the heavy 
cavalry. ‘They moved fast. Their 
course was downhill, and it was 
essential to push on and reach Pinkie 
Cleuch before the Scots deduced their 
objective. 

The long glittering column pouring 
suddenly down the slope must have 
made a dramatic appearance, and at 
the sight of it Arran’s hesitant mind 
was jerked into decision. In a flash 
he guessed Somerset’s purpose—and 
guessed it wrong. The direction of the 
English march seemed to be tending 
towards the camp on the shore. ‘Their 
provisions were there; their waggons 
and baggage-animals. ‘There, too, was 
the high road by which they had 
marched from England. ‘They were 
going to retreat! And to reach the 
means to do so, they were marching 
full across the Scottish front. Here 
was the chance, by throwing troops 
forward across Musselburgh bridge, to 
cut off Somerset as Surrey had cut off 
King James, and at the same time, 
fording the Esk higher up, to attack 
him in flank. 

Incontinently Arran sent hasty 
messages to his lieutenants to advance 
to the attack. The Earl of Angus, 
who commanded the vanguard or 
right wing of the Scottish army, 
hesitated in astonishment whether to 
obey the order; upon which Arran 
despatched the Lord Lyon King at 
Arms —the celebrated Sir David 
Lyndesay of the Mount—commanding 
him, under the pain of treason, to 
advance at once. This incident, though 
only recorded by Pitscottie, is exactly 
in keeping with Arran’s impulsive 
character and his suspicions of Angus’s 
obedience. Angus obeyed, and forded 
the river with his division. It included 
some of the Scottish artillery. 

Meanwhile the “ battle ” on the left 
wing, commanded by the Earl of 
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Huntly, poured forward over the 

of Musselburgh. 'This division conaigteg 
largely of Highlanders, including th, 
MacLeods and other Islesmen and th, 
MacGregors. As it crossed, it bor 
to its right, advancing on the height 
of Pinkie Cleuch, which was Somerset’, 
objective. At that moment the English 
fleet under Lord Clinton made a brig 
but effective intervention. The great 
ships seem to have been becalmed, but 
a galley and some pinnaces were abl 
to move close inshore and open fire on 
Huntly’s troops. The range was con. 
siderable, but the discharge killed the 
Master of Graham, as well as a small 
number of his men—twenty-five, Patten 
guessed. 'The Highlanders, who wer 
unused to artillery, were thrown into 
momentary confusion, and some of 
them took to their heels. 

For a few minutes both movements 
continued. ‘‘ We came on speedily on 
both sides,”’ says Patten, “ neither s 
thereunto any whit aware of other's 
intent.” But suddenly Somerset be. 
came aware that the movements by the 
Esk were no patrols, no screen of scouts 
coming over the water, but a general 
advance. On the east bank wer 
growing up the broad packed clumps 
of the Scottish pikes. These great 
weapons, three or four times the height 
of a man, were carried vertically except 
in actual encounter with the enemy, 
otherwise the pikemen could not hav 
stood or moved in the necessary clos 
order; and in contemporary battle 
pictures a body of pikemen always has 
the appearance of a_ close-growing 
patch of corn, the banners floating 
like scattered wild flowers above the 
tall steel-headed stalks. Below th 
pikes the white-clad ranks were clo® 
and orderly, Beyond the church o 
Inveresk the Protector could see the 
less disciplined advance of the High 
landers, and perhaps hear the cry @ 
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their pipes! ‘The volley from the fleet 
gunded as a warning, and Somerset 
immediately called a halt. 

Incredibly, the Scots were granting 
him the very thing for which he had 
thetorically asked the herald the day 
pefore—a battle on a plain field. No 
need for him to throw away his advan- 
tageof the now slight slope if the Scots 
were throwing away theirs of the river. 
He ordered his troops to form a new 
front. ‘The English, says the precise 
Bishop Lesley, “stayed, and placed 
thair ordinance and als thair hoill army 
upoun the heid of the hill in guid 
ordour, abyding the cuming of the 
Seottis men.” ‘There were only a few 
minutes in which to dress the new line ; 
for Angus was already “in arrayit 
battell” and the main body under Arran 
and Huntly’s rearguard was advancing 
more like horse than foot, so Patten 
thought, and, in Lesley’s phrase, “‘ with 








gret furie, almost furth of ordoure.” 
Once formed, the Scottish vanguard 
pushed on to the attack. But Somer- 
set managed to draw up his “ battles,” 
the bills (which had decided the day 
at Flodden) in the centre of each, the 
hackbuteers and archers on their flanks, 
the guns in the intervals between, and 
the cavalry on the wings. Parts of the 
Scottish army had a good distance to 
advance—‘‘ twa myles,” Bishop Lesley 
says—before they could come to the 
encounter, but the vanguard pressed 
on 80 rapidly that, says Lesley, ‘‘ they 
almost losed thair braithes or ever they 
culd cum to the joyning with the 
ennemie.”” Considering that they had 
forded the Esk and then marched for 
over & mile, partly uphill, in armour, 
the ardour they still retained was 
surprising. At the last moment Somer- 
set thought it advisable to seize the 
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initiative and check them. He ordered 
Lord Grey with the heavy cavalry— 
which included the “ Bulleners ”—to 
charge the Scottish van.1 

As the horsemen thundered forward, 
the Scots quickly assumed their tradi- 
tional formation of the ‘‘ schil gt 
that terrible array which had shattered 
Edward I.’s heavy cavalry at Falkirk 
and Edward II.’s at Bannockburn. 
The long pikes, hitherto borne upright, 
were lowered to form a bristling hedge 
of steel; the front rank knelt, or even 
sat, fixing their pike-butts im the 
ground ; the next rank stooped, setting 
the butt against the right foot; the 
succeeding ranks levelled their pikes 
over the shoulders of the front files. 
Standing shoulder to shoulder, they 
presented a barrier so formidable that, 
as Patten puts it, “as easily shall a 
bare fynger porce through the skyn of 
an angrie hedgehog as any encounter 
the frunt of their pykes.” 

The slaughter among the English 
cavalry was considerable, as the speed 
of their charge and the impetus given 
to it by the slope drove the horses full 
on to the schiltrom. ‘‘ Come here, 
loons! Come here, heretics!” yelled 
the pikemen exultantly as each wave 
of the charge approached. Two 
hundred horsemen fell at the first 
shock, and above five hundred in all, 
before the discomfited and discouraged 
survivors drew back up the _ hill. 
Shelley, the captain of the ‘* Bulleners,” 
was killed, with Lord FitzWalter’s 
brother and several other men of 
distinction ; and Lord Grey himself 
was dangerously wounded in the mouth 
by a pike. It was indeed, as Lesley 
says, “ ane notabill owrthraw.” 

Still, that determined charge had at 
least halted the Scottish advance. The 


* Sir Charles Oman (op. cit., p. 363, note), relying on Patten and Ramsay's drawings, believes 
that Angus’s division was the last to be engaged, a theory hard to fit to other accounts of the 


battle or to the configuration of the ground. 
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English had completed their new line, 
and their guns were coming into action. 
Somerset kept the initiative and deliv- 
ered another assault, heavier than the 
firat, and led this time by the Gentlemen 
Pensioners of the Royal Bodyguard 
and the demi-lances of Lord Fitz Walter. 
Over their heads the English heavy 
guns opened fire, and the roar from 
Carberry Hill was answered by the 
Scottish artillery, which had somehow 
been hauled through the Esk. Sir 
Thomas Darcy, the commander of the 
Gentlemen Pensioners, was knocked 
from his horse and badly hurt by 
a Scottish cannon-ball, though the 
strength of his armour saved his life ; 
and the English master-gunner was 
killed by a long shot which smashed 
the carriage of the gun he was laying. 
The close fighting was very deter- 
mined, and despite their advantage of 
the slope the English were again beaten 
back. The English Royal Standard 
was in the thick of the fight and very 
nearly taken ; Sir Andrew Flammock, 
the standard-bearer, managed to save 
the colours, but left the staff in the 
hands of the Scots who had seized it. 
But from this point of the battle 
fortune veered in favour of Somerset, 
who now began to reap the advantage 
of possessing a force strong in all arms. 
As his exhausted cavalry fell back, his 
artillery gained a clear field of fire and 
began to pour shot into the close 
white masses of the Scottish pikemen. 
The hackbuteers and archers advanced 
and opened fire. The horsed Spanish 
arquebusiers, too, played their part, 
galloping up to discharge volleys at 
close range, for Lesley writes of ‘‘ arqu- 
hiebusaris baith on hors bak and fuit 
ouming forduart.’’ The din of battle 
was tremendous, and taxed the inex- 
perienced Patten’s powers of descrip- 
‘tion to the uttermost. ‘ Herewith,” 
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he says, ‘‘ waxt it very hot on both 
sydes, with piteful oryes, horrible nox 
and terrible thunderinge of 
besyde . . . the bullettes, pellettes, ang 
arrowes fliyng each whear so thik, ang 
so uncerteinly lightynge, that no wheg 
was thear any suerty of safety.” 
sounds as if he kept his own head well 
down in a scene which he desorihe 
cumulatively as ‘‘ deadly, lamentable, 
furious, outrageous, terribly confugy, 
and so quite against the quiet natuy 
of man.” 4 
By now Arran’s ‘ battle’ was alg 
in action, and the tumult was affecting 
the steadiness of a part of it, Argyll’s 
Highlanders. Pitscottie, no friend t 
Campbells, alleges that they “ brake 
order and began to flee’’ because of 
the confusion both of noise and of ith 
clouds of red dust kicked up by the 
cannon-balls. But there was anothe 
reason for their dispersal. | 'The grouni 
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was strewn with the bodies of English}, 


knights and horses, and the opportunity 
for loot was too good for Highlander 
to overlook. is 

Meanwhile Angus gave his division 
the order to retreat. It was no easie 
in the sixteenth century than in th 
twentieth for infantry to stand. stil 
to be shot at, and Angus had sensibly 
decided to withdraw his troops ow 
of artillery range. Moreover, he we 
anxious about the Spanish horse 
arquebusiers who were now “ comin 
down obliquely from the hills as if # 
fall on their flank.” ! It. was quik 
correct to fall back on the supportd 
Arran and Huntly. But the manoeuwm 
required steadiness and good mofals 
It could have been safely execute 
if Arran could at this moment har 
launched his cavalry against. th 
English hackbuteers and bowmen# 
cover Angus’s retreat. 
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had been destroyed the 
jous day. And at this critical 
moment his own nerve broke. As 
je saw’ Angus’s men beginning to 
yaver, and the Argyll men in his 
own division breaking their array, he 
burst out with the ominous words, 
“fy, fy! Treason!” 
There may have been traitors in the 
Soottish army to echo and spread that 
ifory. As those who heard it looked 
sixiously about them through the dust 
‘Iand the smoke, they might see the 
vanguard beginning to fall back, and 
the Campbells running hither and 
thither among the corpses that strewed 


to the rear with their spoil. 
ucertainty was increased by the 
heavy shower of rain that fell at this 
moment and so obscured the distinc- 
tion of friend and foe that some of 
Huntly’s division on the left for a short 
of English} time took Angus’s retiring pikemen to 
portunity} he the enemy. At this fearful moment, 
ighlanden§ with the army hovering on the fatal 
"Hedge of panic, two events settled every- 
8 divisions thing: Somerset-and Warwick, seizing 
} NO easieth their opportunity, rallied their cavalry 
an in thf and flung it in for a final and decisive 
stand still charge, and Arran turned his rein and 
d sensibly rode for Edinburgh. 
roops ot By one o’clock the battle was over. 
T, he: Angus’s schiltrom was broken. The 
Seots flung down their pikes and ran 
for it, some south-west towards Dal- 
keith, counting on the Shire Moss, 
which had originally protected their 
right flank, to hinder the horsemen’s 
pursuit, some west to Edinburgh, some 
along the coast to Leith. It was the 
rout of Falkirk over again : the broken 
schiltroms, the English horse once 
foiled but now in vengeful chase, and 
the Esk instead of the Carron to hamper 
and entrap the fugitives. For speedier 
: Homet® fight they tore off their armour, so 


that the horsemen who overtook them 
hewed them down the more easily. 
One survivor, Thomas Maule, younger 
of Panmure, who had fought under 
Angus’s banner, recalled afterwards 
that the water of Esk was “ dammid 
behind them,” perhaps by waggons 
and gun-carriages stuck and abandoned 
in their previous hasty crossing, so that 
the swollen water, soaking their clothes, 
made them “heavie and onabil to 
flea.” He himself, as soon as he had 
crossed, tore off his jack, though 
hindered for some time because “ he 
had his purs under his oxter,” and 
thus lightened, but still sword in hand, 
escaped at length to Edinburgh and 
Queensferry.! 

The pursuing English were exasper- 
ated by the sight of the stripped 
bodies of their comrades, and showed 
quarter to few. Crying to each 
other, ‘Remember Peniel Heugh!”’ 
—a bloody defeat they had suffered 
three years before— they spurred 
furiously after their flying foes and 
eut them down in heaps. They 
would probably have discriminated 
between the common soldiers and the 
officers, who were worth saving for 
ransom, but for the latter’s being 
mostly clothed and armed indistin- 
guishably from their followers. To 
the priests they showed no mercy. 

The only resistance among this 
disgraceful rout seems to have been 
made by a hundred or so of Huntly’s 
men at the crossing of the Esk. Huntly 
himself, who had marched on foot with 
his men and covered some four miles 
in his full suit of plate armour, was so 
exhausted that he could bear the 
weight of his headpiece no longer and 
flung it from him. His life was saved 
by the devotion of one of his gentlemen, 
David Dunbar, who, as the English 
closed in on them, put on the Earl’s 


1 * Registrum de Panmure,’ 1874, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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head his own steel bonnet and, bare- 
headed himself, was killed by the 
stroke of a mace. Huntly was made 
prisoner, one of some 1,000 or 1,500 
who included Lord Hay of Yester, 
Lord Wemyss, and the Master of 
Sempill. But something like ten times 
that number were slain, or drowned 
in the Esk ; estimates vary from 8,000 
to 14,000, Patten says that the battle- 
field was so strewn with dropped pikes 
that it looked like a wood-yard, and 
that the corpses lay “ thick as a man 
may note the cattell grasing in a full 
replenished pasture.” It was, for 
sheer slaughter of Scotsmen, another 
Flodden, and similarly notable in that, 
as Lesley says, “a gret number of 
young barronis and gentill men war 
slayne.” ‘Ten Scottish earls and 
thirteen lords had died at Flodden ; 
at Pinkie there were killed Lord Cath- 
cart (his foreboding had been well 
founded), Lord Elphinstone, and Lord 
Fleming ;1 the chief of the MacFar- 
lanes, and Gordon of Lochinvar; and 
a number of peers’ eldest sons, the 
Masters of Buchan, Livingstone, 
Methven, Ogilvy, Erskine, Graham, 
and Ross. The grandfathers of the 
last three and of Duncan MacFarlane, 
and the fathers of Cathcart and 
Elphinstone, had all been among the 
dead at Flodden. Few old Scottish 
families do not record an ancestor 
killed at Flodden or Pinkie, and many 
lost one at both. Seven sons of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty fell 
at Pinkie, and it was said that in 
Edinburgh alone the battle made 
360 widows. The veteran John Mac- 
kenzie of Killin, however, had the 
luck to survive both disasters. 

The English loss was comparatively 
small and mostly suffered by the 
cavalry. Sir Charles Oman accepts 
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the lowest estimate of only 250, by 
this is only half of what Lesley, 4 
careful writer, records as the cagualtig, 
suffered by the horsemen alone wha 
first repulsed by Angus’s schiltrom, 
Shelley, commanding the “ Bulleners,” 
was the only important English captain 
killed ; but so many were wounded 
including Grey, Darcy, Pedro & 
Gamboa, who commanded. thy 
Spaniards, Calverley, the standanj. 
bearer of the men-at-arms, and Clement 
Paston—that there must have been, 
good many casualties in the ranks, 

They must, however, be mostly 
Scottish bones that have been turn 
up again and again by the plough @ 
the spade in the fields between 
and the Esk, along with broken swords, 
fragments of armour, and cannon-balls 
Such are the relics of the last g 
battle in which the schiltrom withe 
cavalry support proved itself ineffec 
ive against a combination of cavalry 
and missile weapons. Militarily, ¢ 
fight at Pinkie is a milestone in history, 
Politically, it had no result whatey 
except, as Miss Agnes Mure 
kenzie points out, to provide a final 
anticlimax to “the thirty-five yean 
effort on which Henry VIII. had sp 
so much blood and treasure. ... His 
attempt to unite the Crowns of Scotland 
and England succeeded in joining tho» 
of Scotland and France.”’ # 

After burning Leith, Kinghorn, aml 
some other small places in Fife, ani 
garrisoning a few Scottish castle 
Somerset retired over the Borde, 
The young Queen of Scots was sent 
from Stirling to greater safety i 
Inchmahome, and thence, the follow 
ing spring, to France. The dynastit 
union of England and Scotland. ws 
postponed for nearly sixty years. “Th 
rough wooing ’’ had had no success. 


1 Oman surprisingly asserts that Lord Fleming was the only Scottish peer among the ded 


8 ‘The Scotland of Queen Mary,’ 1936, p. 78. 
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TAKE-OFF, 


BY J. B. 


A vacus somebody thrust a piece 
of paper under my nose and said, 
“Sign here, please—no, here.” I 
signed, and sank back on the pillows ; 
but then realisation came in a sudden 
wave, and I was aware that I had been 
officially awakened and, moreover, 
that somebody had a chit to prove it. 
It was 4.4.m. It was the beginning of 
another trip. 

“Come on,” said Harry from the 
next bed. ‘‘ Out.” He was always 
up, even before the chit-carrier had 
gone. I liked to lie for a few minutes, 
marshalling my thoughts and gather- 
ing courage to meet the unknown day, 
before starting the mechanical drud- 
gery of washing, shaving, and dressing. 
But mere navigator that I was, I had 
to do as my captain told me. I got 
up. Denis, our radio operator, was 
harder to shift, and we had to use a 


F little persuasion. 


It was a hurried toilet ; for we could 
hear already the groaning arrival of 
the ‘Ops’ truck which would take us 
to briefing. Now, had I got in all my 
tropical kit? Shaving gear? And 
where’s that sextant? Navigation 
bag seemed O.K., though fuller than 
ever—it was amazing how maps and 
charts grew in numbers with each trip. 
All our vows to travel light appeared 
to have been broken as we surveyed 
the assembled baggage. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
the lot,” said Harry, though we all 
knew that something would be for- 
gotten ; it always was. 

Outside, the dark morning was 
covered with a high roof of cold stars, 
and a small cool breeze blew from the 
west; but there was yet that early 


FOERS. 


morning stillness in the air when 
everything seemed to be silently await- 
ing the dawn. A newly risen moon 
climbed up beside a bright Venus, 
still low in the eastern sky. From the 
farmyard down the sunken lane came 
a faint cock-crow, and there was the 
scent of new hay. We clambered into 
the waiting truck and bounced noisily 
along the narrow valleys between the 
rows of sleeping huts and past dark 
bulking hangars to the briefing room. 
The dim shapes of buildings tipped 
with red lights, the strange attitudes 
of silent aircraft, and the blue shaded 
lamps of the taxi-tracks—these were 
the ingredients of eerie unreality 
which characterises an aerodrome at 
night. But inside the briefing room 
bright lights shone on the map- 
festooned walls, making us blink, 
and a very real and bored-looking 
briefing officer sat with his feet on the 
table. The other occupant was the 
weather man, who by contrast looked 
disgustingly cheerful and who smoked, 
of all things, a cigar. ‘‘ He’s probably 
going back to bed,” muttered Denis. 
The weather man unrolled his charts 
and waved a cheerful cigar at us. 
** This,” he said, “should be a very 
nice trip, for you.” He grinned: 
“Here you are, one forecast for the 
Malta route. You have fair conditions 
over the Channel, some stratus cloud 
at five thousand feet over Northern 
France, slight cumulus with a risk of 
thunderstorms towards Malta. Winds 
mainly westerly, about 25 knots, 
Temperatures are on the forecast 
there. No fog, fronts, or other un- 
pleasantness. You've got landing fore- 
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casts for the usual places—Rennes, 
Bordeaux, Istres, etcetera. Send us 
@ report every hour, please. Any 
questions ? ” 

There weren’t—it sounded all right. 
Harry and Denis departed to get their 
respective briefings on the aircraft 
and signals information, and the 
weather man went too, bedwards. 
I worked out a flight plan on our 
estimated speed for an average height 
of 10,000 feet with the winds he had 
given me. Even though the winds 
experienced on a trip seemed never 
to bear the slightest relation to the 
confident forecasts handed out by the 
weather prophets, it was surprising 
how often our flight-plan time was 
within three or four minutes of the 
length of the trip. So perhaps their 
predictions were a little more accurate 
than we realised. I made this plan 
64 hours. We would see. 

The next step was obviously break- 
fast, in the airfield buffet—usually 
something lurking beneath a glutinous 
mass of baked beans, with tea at its 
hottest and strongest. We were joined 
by Ralph, our second pilot, ‘ Brownie ’ 
and John, engineer and steward respec- 
tively. Ralph weighed about fourteen 
stone and had an appetite to match. 
Egg-and-baconless breakfasts were 
something he never quite got used to, 
and he wore a lean and hungry look 
which was only relieved when we 
reached the well-stocked restaurants of 
Cairo. He was a man to be listened 
to with respect if one desired a good 
meal there or in any of the stopping- 
places on the way to Singapore. For 
the rest of us, we accepted the 
beans—nay, expected them. But they 
were apt to become a menace in the 
air, when owing to altitude one 


suffered rather more than normally 
from flatulence. To round off the 
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meal, Ralph produced a 
plum cake. re — a 
“Cake,” he said, somewhat yp, gould 
necessarily, ‘‘ from oan. ” (He wa siroraft 
a New Zealander.) “ Full of vitaming cept & 
is cake. Have some ?” in the 
This drove us out, and we stood m] yore el 
the tarmac for a while, smoking. Th} It w 
sun was up now, bisected by the from t 
of the hangar opposite, washing th} sro al 
airfield with a clear morning light; » apron. 
that everything seemed to be newiy} signs « 
swept and embellished for our — lady 
benefit. The grass, fresh and gremf half. « 
was the resting-place for a great fod ‘orks 
of plover; and the intersecting bladkf yindo 
runways mounted the slight rise infand « 
the centre of the field and disappeare oylind 
towards the tall elms of from | 
Wood on the far side, above the ri 
The moon, higher now, was an i 
significant white patch in the sky. 7 
the south, the straight edge of 
Marlborough Downs was ruled she 
against the sky, odd single trees on 
flat top, and nicked by the om 
valley which carried the road 
Marlborough fifteen miles away. 
white horse was etched into the sl 
and, symbolically perhaps, he 
heading eastward. There was 
cloud, and a windsock hung limph 
by its mast, stirred occasionally by 
small wind. It was too fair a day 
be leaving England. 
But go we must—there were s 
dozen passengers and a couple of 
of mail waiting to be delivered at'ther 
various destinations. And we really 
wanted to go, anyway. Any smal 
delay filled us with an annoyance fit 
greater than it warranted, and # 
were eager to get started. But om 
on the route we felt the urge to get# 
our destination and back as soon # 
possible; we wanted to get hom 
And then, of course, we looked forwatl 
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"Be Piece of f impatiently to the next trip. Tonight, 
op rather early tomorrow morning, we 
what w.] yould reach Cairo, handing over the 
(Ho wal ,irraft to a waiting crew, while we 
of Vitaming | wept gratefully into bed—twelve hours 
in the air and twenty between beds 
ve stood mf were enough for us. 
king. Th} It was easy to pick out our aircraft 
by the roof fom the ten or so parked in a wide 
ashing ty} gro along the edge of the tarmac 
18 light; mf spron. It was the only one showing 
be newly} signs of life. She stood there like a 
Ur especial lady receiving her morning toilet, 
and gremf half a dozen of the indispensable 
Great flokf ‘orks’ swarming over her, cleaning 
cting blac} windows, polishing, and filling the air 
ht rise infand oxygen bottles from long steel 
lisappeareif cylinders. The sunshine was reflected 
' Hallam) from her silver skin in sharp points of 
> the rivef light. A truck drew up alongside the 
aS @0 Mfrear hatch and the very essential 
e sky. ‘Tifrations were handed up to John, who 
ge of thi stowed them in his galley ; ‘ Brownie’ 
ed sharph§ popped up through the roof exit and 
rees On the® knelt on the wing to measure the 
petrol tanks with a dip-stick. Denis 
and I climbed aboard and we got a 
whiff of that sweetish smell peculiar 
to aeroplanes, compounded of a nice 
blend of fuel, oil, and dope. The after- 
cabin was a tasteful decoration in 
ng lmpy§blue—blue seats and walls, and small 
ally byt§blue curtains to each window. A 
' @ day wi book inscribed ‘ Passengers’ Complaints 
and Comments ’ lay on the first folding- 
» ‘were tBtable. We edged along the narrow 
le of corridor between the piles of mail-bags 
d atither§up to our seats on the flight-deck. 
we Teally§ Denis tested his set and spoke to 
iny small} control on the radio-telephone. ‘‘ Loud 
yanee fitfand clear, Charlie Nan” (our call- 
and WF sign), said control. I tried out the 
But one} radar equipment, made sure the astro- 
to get®§ dome was clean, set my altimeter to 
$ soon #F zero, and compared the gyro and 
et home } magnetic compasses. All O.K. Finally 
d forwatl | I placed maps, charts, pencils, dividers, 
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and all the assorted gear necessary to 
navigation in readiness on my table. 

There was still half an hour before 
it was time to take off. We hung 
around, waiting for the passengers to 
turn up, and wondering why we could 
not have had a little longer in bed. 
Presently, however, a big red motor- 
coach arrived and the twelve occupants 
were shepherded towards the aircraft— 
two or three Army officers, bowler- 
hatted and brief-cased business men, 
and a couple of presentable young 
ladies on whom Denis cast an interested 
eye. They looked at us too, a little 
doubtfully I thought, as though they 
expected something rather different in 
a Transport Command crew from the 
nondescript figures wearing flying 
brevets hanging around the door. 
But they got in, and settled themselves 
in the cabin. 

It was part of the captain’s duties 
to deliver a little talk on safety pre- 
cautions and the trip generally. The 
‘no smoking ’ rule was imposed gently 
but firmly, the various escape exits 
were pointed out, and it was indi- 
cated that safety-belts were regarded 
as correct wear at take-off and land- 
ing. Hardly a trip went by without 
& passenger complaining that his 
seat had not got a belt ; but it always 
had—he was effectively concealing 
same by sitting on it. Sometimes, 
if Harry was busy, he would delegate 
these talks to me, and I confess 
that I used to enjoy doing them ; for 
they provided the only opportunities 
I ever had of holding forth to an 
attentive audience. We discovered 
that passengers are in their most 
receptive mood just before take-off, 
and once in the air they do not take 
so kindly to homilies on “ what to do 
if things go wrong,” and then it is 
usually a little late for such advice, 
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anyway. In conclusion they were 
enjoined on no account to handle a 
red-painted lever marked ‘D,’ or the 
consequent appearance of the rubber 
dinghy from its container inside the 
wing would be a source of acute 
embarrassment to everybody on board 
—not least to the captain, who would 
have the job of trying to control an 
aircraft made unstable by a large hole 
in the wing surface. After listening to 
all these regulations and restrictions, 
passengers no doubt began to wish 
they had gone by sea. 

At last, the doors were closed on the 
outside world and we were ready to go. 
Up on the flight-deck the familiar 
cockpit drill was in progress—every- 
body was pressing buttons and switches, 
of which there are dozens in modern 
aircraft, and testing yet again their 
individual equipment. ‘‘ Three, four, 
two, one,” said Harry, giving the order 
of starting engines. ‘Petrol on, 
undercarriage down and locked. Con- 
tact!” Brownie pressed number 
three’s starter button and pushed the 
throttle lever to and fro. The starter 
motor buzzed angrily, the yellow- 
tipped propeller blades turned slowly 
and with reluctant jerks, and petrol 
began to stream from the engine. 
Brownie gave it a rest and tried again ; 
suddenly it awoke with a powerful 
kick and a harsh crackle, rising to a 
grating roar. Brownie pulled back 
the throttle and number three settled 
down to a steady throaty murmur, 
washing back a fierce stream of air 
over the man on the starter-trolley 
just behind it. Number four started 
easily, and soon all the motors were 
running smoothly, warming up at a 
thousand revs. a minute, the pro- 
pellers four transparent discs, yellow- 
edged. They pulled us forward, but 
their power was dammed by the wheel 
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chocks. We fastened safety-belts anf ys {ror 
plugged in microphones. “Bem signal. 
body’s mike is on,” said Ralph, 4 straight 
hasty check-up showed that I wy) parry 
the offender, and I switched off, 4} ment | 
dangling microphone picks up all th} and ff 
noise in the cockpit and makes speg|} were f 
difficult on the inter-com. open Vv 
“You are clear to taxi out, Charla) the ait 
Nan,” said the controller, and Harry} toil up 
waved the chocks away. The airorah} contro! 
moved off, rolling heavily on her goif him, h 
fat tyres, and we turned left past th thrott! 
hangars and on to the perimeter ¢ We rol 
the sharp hiss of compressed note 
sounding above the engine noise whe} forwal 
ever the brakes were used. I coulip let go 
see the controller at his desk in th with 
white control tower. He waved. Wi the r 
stopped at the end of the runway lyf yelled 
the black-and-yellow chequered cam@ opene 
van from which we would get thp them. 
signal to go. But first the enginag howl 
had to be run up. Each motor into | 
opened up in turn to full power, th famil 
twin magnetos tested, and the as tl 
and boost noted. The whole aircrai— atme 
vibrated, filled with a rushing the 


which beat thickly about us, stemmin 
thought ; dust streamed backwards in 
the artificial hurricane behind ead 
whirling propeller, and the tail-plan 
shuddered in its lash. And then then 
would be a few seconds of new 
silence as the throttle was closed, 
until another shattering roar announce 
that the next engine was being m 
up. They all passed the test, how 
ever, and the rev. levers were locke 
at fine pitch for the full power needed 
at take-off. 

“You can go when you get 
* green,’ ’’ said the controller. 

“Right. Fuel pumps on and twenty: 
five degrees of flap,” said Harry. 
“* We're ready.” 

A green Aldis lamp winked toward 
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ys from the caravan. It was the 

. We turned on to the runway, 
graightened out, and halted again. 
Harry took a last look at his instru- 
ment panel and worked the stick to 
and fro to ensure that the controls 
were free. He pushed the throttles 
open very slowly, using them to keep 
the aircraft straight until he got the 
tail up and could obtain some rudder 
gontrol; Brownie stood alert beside 
him, his hand covering Harry’s on the 
throttles, but not yet touching them. 
We rolled, gathering speed to the rising 


# note of the engines; the stick went 


forward and up came the tail. Harry 
let go the throttles and held the stick 
with both hands, pedalling hard on 
the rudder bar. ‘ Full power!” he 
yelled, and Brownie’s ready hand 
opened wide the throttles and locked 
them. At full revs. the four motors 
howled their triumphant song of power 
into the shrinking air, and we got that 
familiar irresistible shove in the back 
as the propellers bit fiercely into the 
atmosphere and hurled it back along 
the fuselage in roaring waves. The 
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edge of the runway and the smooth 
grass sped past my window, already 
blurred with speed. The air-speed 
needle flicked upwards sharply— 
seventy to eighty, ninety. I hastily 
clutched maps and charts which were 
sliding into my lap. We bounced 
once and then again, more gently, and 
came unstuck at a hundred and 
twenty. I wrote a shaky “ 0700 hours. 
Airborne,” on the vibrating table. 
The ground seemed already far below 
as Brownie pulled the undercarriage 
lever and the wheels began to retract. 
He closed the throttles to climbing 
power, and our speed mounted gradu- 
ally as the flaps were brought in. 

We made a slow turn to the left, 
on to course, and climbed above the 
rolling Downs. Mist had flowed down 
the slope into the Avon valley, hiding 
the river, and the sun gave us a 
following shadow on its ribbed surface, 

“On course now,” said Denis, 
speaking to control for the last time. 

“Thank you, Charlie Nan,” replied 
the controller. ‘‘ Pleasant trip. Bring 
us back a coconut.” 














THE AMAZING PETER WILLIAMSON. 


BY W. M. PARKER. 


Prrer WILLIAMSON was a courageous 
and versatile Scotaman of great natural 
ability, who in his time turned soldier, 
innkeeper, printer, publisher, and 
author; and he was the originator 
of the penny post. He was born 
about 1730 at Hirnlay in Aboyne 
Parish, Aberdeenshire. His parents, 
if not rich, were reputable, and they 
supported him as best they could for 
as long as he remained under their 
roof. He has been described as “a 
rough, ragged, stout, olever loon, 
and very ill to guide,”’ and as going 
about with ‘a clipped head.” 

His boyhood coincided with the 
period when the Scottish trade with 
the American plantations began to 
open up, and the disgraceful practice 
of kidnapping and transporting children 
became prevalent. Nothing, it seems, 
could be done to prevent that traffic, 
and among the worst offenders were 
the magistrates of Aberdeen. To all 
appearance these civic officials were 
staid, cautious and peaceful men, and 
their proceedings seemed fair and 
innocent. They would have been 
astounded at the word “kidnapping” ; 
they would have been frightened by 
the very name of “‘slave-ship.” Yet 
these same hypocrites openly acknow- 
ledged that they freighted vessels 
“in the servant trade ” with “ cargoes 
of boys.” 

Such circumstances were to shape 
the early career of Peter Williamson ; 
for when he was about eight years 
old, his mother having died, his father 
sent him to live with an aunt in 
Aberdeen. One day while playing on 
the quay there with his companions, 


Peter, being of a robust constitution, 
came under the notice of two mm 
employed by certain Aberdeen mer. 
chante in the procuring of young 
children for sale as slaves in. the 
plantations abroad. Little Peter was 
easily cajoled on board their. ship, 
the Planter, and conducted between 
decks to join other unfortunate victims, 
nearly seventy boys and girls, who had 
been kidnapped in the same manner, 
‘“* At that time,” Peter recorded after. 
wards, ‘‘I had no sense of the. fate 
that was destined for me, and spent 
the time in childish amusements with 
my fellow-sufferers in the steerage,” 
None of them was allowed to go on 
deck until the ship had _ set sail for 
America. 

After an eleven weeks’ passage, 
at about twelve midnight and during 
a violent storm, the Planter grounded 
on a sand-bank near Cape Delaware, 
The lifeboat was turned out, and 
into it, with some difficulty, got the 
captain and his villainous crew. The 
boys and girls were left to perish. 
“The cries, the shrieks, and tears 
of a parcel of infants,” Peter recalled, 
“had no effect, or caused the least 
remorse in the breasts of these merciless 
wretches.” In later years he often 
wished that fate had really overtaken 
them then, so that he would have 
been spared subsequent miseries, 
There, in deplorable plight, the captives 
lay until the morning, when, the 
weather having improved, they were 
taken on shore by the gang, which 
had returned, and shipped to Phila- 
delphia. There they were sold for 
about £16 each. 
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During their period of slavery they 
were treated with harshness and 
quelty; “they were whipped at 
the pleasure of their masters, and if 
they deserted for thirty days, twelve 
months were added to their slavery. 
Ina word, such was their wretchedness 
that they were often forced to desperate 
measures and to make away with 
themselves.” Peter was lucky enough 
to be sold to one of his own country- 
men, @ Hugh Wilson of Perth, who in 
his youth had himself been kidnapped. 
Contrary to many others of his calling, 
Wilson was ‘‘a humane, worthy, 
honest man.” Being childless, and 
feeling compassion for Peter's pitiful 
condition, he took care of him until 
he should be fit for business. When 
Peter observed that his fellow-servants 
were often to be seen reading and 
writing it occurred to him that he, 
too, ought to learn to read and write. 
He asked his master, therefore, to 
send him to school, and every winter 
for five years he attended a school 
and became tolerably proficient. He 
remained with Wilson until he was 
seventeen, when the old man died, 
leaving him £120 in money, a horse 
and saddle, and some wearing apparel. 
Now that he was his own master, 
Peter worked for a time at country 
jobs, and before very long he was 
in @ position to marry the daughter 
of a substantial planter, who made 
his. son-in-law a gift of 200 acres of 
land in Pennsylvania. 

But no sooner was Peter comfortably 
settled in a house of his own than the 
Red Indians, in the French interest, 
began to give trouble in the neighbour- 
hood, where they appeared “‘ in small 
tkulking parties, with yellings, shout- 
ings, and antic postures, instead of 
trumpets and drums, committing great 
devastations.”’ Every day they exe- 
puted terrible barbarities, of which 
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Peter himself was to experience the 
full effect. 

The fatal day was the 2nd of October 
1754. His wife had gone to visit 
relations and Peter was alone in the 
house. That night he stayed up 
later than usual. At eleven o’clock 
he was surprised and terrified to hear 
the Indians’ dismal war-cry or war- 
whoop: ‘‘ Woach, woach, ha, ha, 
hach, woach,’’ just outside the house.. 
He flew to the window, and, seeing 
twelve of them attempting to enter, 
asked them what they wanted. They 
did not answer, but beat on the door 
to force it open. To defend himself, 
Peter took up his loaded gun and 
threatened to shoot them. But it 
was in vain; one man’s efforts were 
useless against so many bloodthirsty 
savages. One of them, who could 
speak a little English, told him that 
if he refused to leave his house they 
would burn him alive inside it: they 
were no friends of the English, but 
if he came out and gave himself up 
they would not kill him. 

Peter had no alternative but to 
submit. Immediately he appeared 
they rushed on him, snatched away 
his gun, and bound him to a tree. 
They plundered and destroyed every- 
thing in the house, which they set on 
fire, as well as the barn, stable, and 
outhouses, with all the livestock and 
grain they contained. One of them 
then went up to Peter and threatened 
to kill him with his tomahawk unless 
he consented to go and live with 
them. Agreeing to do so, Peter was 
untied and given a great load to 
carry on his back. Thus laden he 
trudged all night in their company. 
When daybreak came he was ordered 
to lay down his load; he was again 
tied to a tree, so tightly that the blood 
was forced out of his finger-ends. 
Not content with that they kindled 
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4 fire near the tree, giving the horrified 
Peter the impression that he was to 
be made a sacrifice to their barbarity. 
What indeed happened was frightening 
enough ; for they danced round the 
fire and their captive with weird 
movements, giving blood - curdling 
whoops end cries. Satiated with 
these ‘strange expressions of mirth, 
they turned to more tragic measures— 
atrocities as horrible as any devised 
by the Nazis. Taking the burning 
coals and sticks, flaming at the ends, 
they held them near Peter’s face, 
head, hands and feet, and threatened 
to burn him if he cried out or made 
the least noise. Peter endured in 
silence, but shed some tears. Even 
then the inhuman tormentors, watching 
his sufferings with pleasure and alacrity, 
took fresh coals and applied them 
near his eyes, telling him they would 
dry his wet face for him. ‘‘ How I 
underwent these tortures . . . has been 
matter of wonder to me many times,” 
he recalled; ‘‘ but God enabled me 
to wait with more than common 
patience for a deliverance JI daily 
prayed for.” The Indians might 
try to break Peter’s body, but the 
spirit of the Aberdonian remained as 
firm and unshakable as his native 
granite. At sunset the Indians put 
out the fire and covered the ashes, 
so that the white people should not 
be able to trace them, and departed 
for the Susquehanna. 

There, among their wigwams, Peter 
continued with them, enduring much 
hardship. While a prisoner he saw, 
almost daily, other white prisoners 
undergoing the most awful torments. 
When a young farm lad was too 
weak to carry a burden he was 
promptly tomahawked and _ scalped. 
From several sufferers Peter heard 
shocking accounts of murder and 
devastation. ‘‘The poor Creatures,” 
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seorch’d and burnt. 
followed is enapeabiitite ; ; 


returned and fell asleep round ‘the 


camp fire. This was his opportunity. 
To make doubly sure they were fast 
asleep he crept near enough to touch 
them with his feet. Although theyfi 
remained undisturbed he was. stil 
apprehensive; indeed, he dreadel 
the risk he was taking; but, after 
due consideration and trusting himself 
to divine protection, he freed himself 
and slipped away, naked and defence 
less. It was a risky venture. ‘Terrified 
lest the men should wake and miss 
him, Peter halted every few yards 
look back. But he soon improved 
his pace, and had neared the: foot 
of the mountains when, suddenly, 
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** althog, the hideous war-whoop came to his 
istenanos, fears, JO hau! Jo hau! and he felt 
» Timerog fare they were after him. Falling 
sooner iy, fund bruising himself repeatedly as he 
ians than ambled through the woods, he pushed 
Tred ‘ang fon as fast as he could until daybreak, 
m, wher |vhen he crept into a hollow tree and 
© terribk jofered prayers and thanks to the 
' Divine Being for so far favouring his 


The end of Peter’s adventures was 
‘fnot yet. Now that he had gained 
his freedom he acquired a decided 


towards the Indians. He enlisted as 

.fa soldier under General Shirley, 

{= Governor of New England, and joined 
his regiment at Boston. After learn- 
ing the rudiments of military discipline 
he experienced a more varied range 
of duties than was then usual in the 
ranks. Sometimes he was an Indian 
warrior, following up a trail; at 
other times he commanded a detach- 

»} ment of colonists with the rank and 
pay of a lieutenant. 

On Ist July 1755 the regiment 
began the march to Oswego on Lake 
Ontario, there to prepare to attack 
Niagara. In an attempt to cross the 
tiver near the falls, Peter’s boat was 


drawn into a rapid stream and struck 
a rock. Peter saved himself ‘by 
clinging to part of the boat. “In 
the Morning,” he related, “ they 
indeed found me, but in a wretehed 
Condition, quite benumbed and almost 
dead with the Cold, having nothing 
on but my Shirt.” That was only 
a preliminary to the campaign which’ 
ensued at Oswego, and in which the 
44th, 48th, 50th, and 56th British 
Regiments were to take part. During 
a skirmish with the French and the 
Indians Peter received a shot through 
his left hand, which disabled his third 
and fourth fingers. After having the 
hand dressed he was sent to Albany 
to get it cured, and as soon as he 
recovered, returned to Oswego. A 
day or two later the British boatmen’ 
and sailors convoying provisions to 
Oswego were attacked by French 
troops and Indians. Peter was one 
of a detachment of 500 men ordered 
to pursue them. As he related: 
“* We had a narrow Pass in the Woods 
to go through, where we were attacked 
by a great Number of Indians, when 
a desperate Fight began on both 
Sides, that lasted above two Hours, 
However, at last we gained a compleat 
Victory, and put them intirely to 
the Rout, killing fourteen of them, 
and wounding above forty. On our 
Side we had but two Men killed and 
six wounded.” 

Peter’s account of the war against 
the French is a grim one. Supplies 
of food and arms were poor, soldiers 
were sometimes mutinous on account 
of their pay being in arrears, and 
there was almost no hospital accommo- 
dation. The French troops amounted 
to nearly 5000 men, 1300 of them 
regulars. Before engaging the British 
at Oswego they tried to mask their 
real intention by hinting that they 
wanted to provide only for the security 











of Niagara and Frontenac. The 
Marquis de Montcalm! arrived at 
Frontenac on 29th July 1756, and 
sent two vessels to cruise off Oswego, 
at the same time ordering his advanced 
guard to proceed to a creek three 
leagues from that place. Meanwhile 
@ reconnaissance party, despatched by 
Colonel Mercer, Commanding Officer 
of the Oswego garrison, discovered a 
strong force of the enemy camped on 
the opposite point of the mouth of 
the River Oswego. In the early 
morning of the 12th of August French 
reinforcements were seen crossing Lake 
Ontario, and the following day the 
combined forces of the enemy advanced 
to the assault. That night the French 
were battering away at the entrench- 
ment of Oswego. The British replied 
by continuous cannon-fire from the 
Old Fort. On the 14th ‘the Enemy 
in three Columns, consisting of 2500 
Canadians and Savages,’’ says Peter, 
** crossed the River, some by swimming, 
and others by wading, with the Water 
up to their Middles, in order to invest 
and attack the Old Fort. This bold 
Action and the Celerity with which 
the Works were carried on . . . made 
Colonel Mercer think it adviseable . . . 
to order 500 Men to oppose them, 
which would accordingly have been 
carried into Execution, and conse- 
quently every Man of the 500 cut off, 
had not Colonel Mercer been killed 
by a Cannon-Ball a few Minutes 
after.”’ 

The enemy’s fire imcreased, and 
made such havoc of the defences 
that they became untenable. After 
@ furious cannonade both sides were 
ordered to cease fire, an opportunity 
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of which the French took Sdlvantag, Fite 156 
by bringing up more cannon and |, " re 
preparing for a storming. Two.ofy Ply: 
the British officers were then sentighja Re? 
Montcalm to know what. term. 





» ne 
would give. He answered that “theliwo ou 
might expect whatever Terms det 
consistent with Service of His hing 8 
Christian Majesty.’’ The terms, ighjek in 
fact, were couched in these » 6th 
























“Article I. The garrison shall Ply: 
render prisoners of war, and shall. Peta 
conducted from hence to Mor : 
where they shall be treated 
humanity, and every one shall 
treatment agreeable to their respect; 
ranks, according to the. custom. 
war. II. Officers, and soldiers, 
individuals, shall have their bag 
and cloathes, and they shall 
allowed to carry them along 
them. III, They shall remain prise 
of war, until they are exchanged.” 
@ result of this capitulation, the F 
gained possession of Oswego and F 
George, which they complet 
destroyed. But far from 
their prisoners with the promi 
humanity, “‘ they scalped * and ki 
all the sick and wounded in 
hospitals ; mangling, butchering, 
ting, and chopping off their h 
arms, legs, &c. with spades, hatche 
and other such diabolical inst 
treating the whole with the utm 
cruelty, notwithstanding the repea 
intercessions of the defenceless. si 
and wounded for mercy.” 

The surviving prisoners, among 
Peter Williamson, were conveyed fi 
to Montreal and from there to Quebesgs Gla 
The French authorities, being the {Ham 
short of man-power, were afraid thalf the g 

tf the | 

















1 Montcalm, of course, is more famous in history as the defender of Quebec against Genétil 
Wolfe. His defeat in the Battle of the Plains of Abraham cost him his life, 

* A footnote in Williamson's ‘ French and Indian Cruelty ’ remarks: ‘‘ The iahmen ae 
alive at Oswego was afterwards cured by Dr James Kirkland, Chief Surgeon of the 
a native of Scotland, and residenter at Gogar, within three miles of Edinburgh,” ; 
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Sdvantag fie 1500 prisoners might prove un- harrassed by the incroachments of 
ANNONA ani fganageable, and shipped them home the French. If we restore it we shall 
Two.offy Plymouth on the French packet, be as bad as ever, unless we keep a 
16 sent tgja Renommé. On the voyage they force in time of peace, sufficient ‘to 
terms. » neatly starved—*‘ one biscuit and check the depredations of the Indians 
that “‘thefiwo ounces of pork a day’’—became as well as the French.... If we 
‘erms ialf-dead with ¢old, and, the vessel should people Canada, and give planta- 
' His sing 80 small, they had to keep on tions gratis ...and help the first 
terms,..ighdeck in all weathers. After six weeks, settlers till they beg to take root, 
286 wordsion 6th November 1756, they arrived the advantage to Britain will still be 
Shall Plymouth. greater; for as her subjects multiply 
nd shall. kf Peter was found unfit for further in her colonies, her strength is the 
- Mont ice owing to the nature of his greater, besides the advantage to | 
ated. wiiiiand wound, and was discharged. Britain by the additional consumpt of 
shall Destitute of means except for six her manufactures. ... If we deliver 
t Tespectinishillings which had been allowed him up our conquests in North America, I 
custom iby Government, but possessing some- am afraid the consequences will be 
Idiers, ng else on which he relied to bring dreadful.”’ 
ir bag m money and fame—namely, the Later on he gives a vivid description 
shall §, account of his adventures, he of the Indians and their mode of life, 


along managed to reach York, where some which is as arresting as anything of 
in prisor nevolent people recommended its the kind to be found in Fenimore 
nged.”’ lication. The work came out Cooper. ‘‘ No people on earth,’’ he 
the Frendfunder the title of ‘ French and Indian observes, “‘have a higher sense of 


o and Forg(ruelty’ in 1758, and Peter sold liberty, or stronger affection for their 
completeyg1000 copies at a shilling, making a_ relations; when offended they are 
n treatingiprofit of £30. the most implacable vindictive enemies 
promisi— ‘He followed up this book with ‘A on earth... they will watch every 
and killifBrief Account of the War in North opportunity of revenge, and when 
odin thBAmerica,’ his aim being to show what such an opportunity offers, they revenge 
ering, cuvppart the Indians bore in it and to themselves effectually. ... In battle 
eir he ivocate the desirability of encourag- they never submit, and will die 
, hatchetafing their friendship and recognising rather than be taken prisoners.”” He 
strumentatheir powers ; for they were the main ends by describing the various uses 
he utmosfcause of all the advantages the French to which the Indian puts his tomahawk, 
© repeateifgained over us in the North American apart from its use as a weapon. On 
celess. siifcampaign. In passing, he pays tribute its handle they record the occurrences 
to the courageous behaviour of the 50th of war; notches to tell their loss in 
nong themfand 5ist regiments, and particularly battle; marks to denote wounded 
veyed fimifto that of Colonel James Campbell, and prisoners taken, so that at the 
to Quebes§s Glasgow man, and Captain Archibald close they can estimate the success 
eing thafHamilton of Edinburgh, ‘“‘who with of every expedition. The tomahawk 
fraid thaifthe greatest spirit and alacrity assisted also registers time—the returns of 
—__—_[the private men at the great guns.’’ the moon and remarkable events— 
inst Genwi We have at last made ourselves and thus they are able to “‘ account for 
\} Masters of Quebec, and all Canada themselves for 6000 moons past.” 
gal must fall,”’ he continues. ‘We must | With the proceeds from his book, 
» [either keep Canada, or be for ever Peter walked the whole way from York 
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to his native Aberdeen. There he 
sold the published account of his 
adventures, which contained reflections 
on the characters of the Aberdeen 
merchants in the kidnapping. Inevit- 
ably, he was called before the 
magistrates to answer a charge of 
libel. He was ordered to sign a 
recantation and to find caution to 
stand trial when called, or be confined 
in jail. His book was seized, the 
offensive pages cut out, and burned 
at the market cross by the common 
hangman. Finally, Peter was banished 
the city as a vagrant. Making for 
Edinburgh he soon made friends, and 
with their help lost no time im bringing 
before the Court of Session an action 
of oppression and damages against 
the Aberdeen magistrates. He was 
represented by Andrew Crosbie, the 
advocate who served as the prototype 
for Counsellor Pleydell in Scott’s 
‘Guy Mannering,’ and the agent for 
the defence was none other than 
Walter Scott, W.S., the novelist’s 
father. After two years the matter 
was decided in Peter’s favour, and he 
was. awarded £100 damages, with 
£80 expenses. 

For several years after his return 
to Edinburgh, Peter, in order to make 
@ livelihood, used to exhibit himself in 
Red Indian costume and perform the 
war-whoop and various antics. In 
the ‘ Edinburgh Evening Courant’ of 
7th October 1758 there is a paragraph 
announcing that as a result of living 
so long with the Indians “ Peter 
Williamson has acquired a particular 
knowledge of their customs, manners, 
and dress; and as he brought over 
with him a compleat dress, he has 
already exhibited to the publick with 
® general satisfaction. .... He is to 
be seen at his lodging (Mrs John 
Mitchell’s, James’s Court, Edinburgh) 
from five till nine at night, and as 
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the going through the different) og, 
monies and manners of the 
is very laborious, he would humbly 
beg that as many as possible woy 
attend at a time, as he cannot pron 
to exhibit unless six at. least } 
present.’’ Archibald Constable, + 
publisher, relates having seen “ 
wooden figure of him with all }j 
dress and paraphernalia, which, 
I have been told, used to. stand 
the signpost of his exhibition.” 
spectacle of Peter imitating an Indi 
must have struck the Edin 
public as both strange and amusing, 
During the rest of his life he sh 
himself to be one of the most ver 
men in the city. His fertile invent 
faculty was astonishing. The tave 
or coffee-house which he_ ing 
inside Parliament House became 
rendezvous for lawyers and writ 
There, ‘‘a great deal of small 
business used to be transacted,” 
it was the place where the magistr 
took what was called ‘the Dei 
Chack—id fuit, a refreshment or dinng| 
of which those dignitaries 
partook after having attended 
execution.’ Robert Fergusson, 
poet, celebrated the haunt in “T 
Rising of the Session ’’ in these lines: 
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“This vacance is a heavy doom 
On Indian Peter’s coffee-room ; 
For a’ his china pigs are toom ; 

Nor do we see 
In wine the soucker biskets soum, 
As light’s a flee.” 





By 1769 Peter had acquired 
portable printing presses from 
and in his coffee-room he 
himself how to print. He made 
good progress that he soon 
as a@ printer and publisher, the 
book issuing from his press 
‘Mob Contra Mob, or the 
Rabbled,’ by William Meston, a Bucbst 
poet, who based the six cantos of 
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burgh, Canongate, Leith, and Suburbs, 
from the 25th May 1773, to 25th May 
1774 . . . printed by and for Peter 
Williamson, and sold at his Printing- 
house in Dunbar’s Close, Lawnmarket.”’ 
To make the directory complete he 
issued an Appendix of twelve pages 
about three months later. At the end 
of it he asks for new information in 
future that “he may be able to make 
this work as useful to the public as 
possible, and he hopes the inhabitants 
will not think a shilling ill laid out 
upon a performance calculated, at 
&@ very great expence and trouble, for 
the benefit of this metropolis.” 

Like some far-travelled persons, 
evidently Peter was given to drawing 
the long bow, and it was thought in 
certain quarters that he could rival 
Baron Miinchausen in exaggeration. 
Indeed, both he and James Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, were often 
subjected to sharp criticism concerning 
the truth of their adventures. This 
provided a subject for John Kay, the 
caricaturist, who depicted them both 
in a sketch. The portly figure of 
Peter shows him laying forth to Bruce. 
Entitled ‘ Travell’s Eldest Son in 
Conversation with a Cherokee Chief,” 
the talk between them is thus given : 
Bruce—‘‘ How dare you approach me 
with your travels? There is not a 
single word of them true.” ‘“ There 
you may be right,” retorts Williamson, 
‘and although I never dined upon the 
Lion or eat a Cow and turned the rest 
to grass, yet my works have been of 
more use to mankind than yours. 
There is more truth in one page of my 
Edinburgh Directory than in all your 
five volumes 4to. So when you talk 
to me, don’t imagine yourself at the 
source of the Nile!” 





ff on Butler’s ‘Hudibras.’ In a 
nr SE ion to the Edinburgh printers, 
uld humbly Peter states that his chief intention is 
sible woyyf to promote the interest of the press. 
NOt prone,,f “It is true, I was not bred a Printer ; 
+ least pf but, upon trial, you will find me as 
stable, th sent & scholar, and as forward to 
; seen «,) learn the business as any in your 
vith all. }; i When I brought down 
which, af @Y portable Printing Presses from 
0. stand gf London, I applied to some of your 
tion.” m4 geniuses for instruction,” but “ from 
g an Indi your backwardness to assist me, I 
Edinbupa} was obliged to set my own inventions 
1 amusing | % work, which a learned lawyer tells 
> he shows me is mighty good; and thus I soon 
st. ver acquired the mystery of Printing to 
le inventing the amaze and astonishment of you 
The taveg al..-- It is not our business to 
e ing discover our Own secrets, nor stand 
became @ by @ word that will hurt us. For my 
nd. writenf Patt I was born in Aberdeenshire, 
small where it is thought a crime to be 
ted,” honest; and I think such precepts 
neaieil the best lesson a Printer can get... 
‘the Deg I shall always stand up for the 
t or dir rights and privileges of my Brethren 
es alway Printers, and for the liberty of the 
tended Press.” 
usson, But the publication for which he 
+ in “Ty Will always be gratefully remembered 
se lines; »y Edinburgh citizens is his ‘ Directory 
of Edinburgh,’ the earliest compilation 
om of the kind. In this undertaking he 
i did not spare himself, and gained 
access to almost every house in the 
— city in order that his information 
might be as exact as possible; but, 
uired as he says in an advertisement, ‘‘ many 
~ had scruples of giving information, as 
ne they imagined it was for another 
made purpose.” Containing ninety-odd pages 
= and priced one shilling, the first issue * 
. the appeared under the title of ‘ William- 
ess being 4's Directory for the City of Edin- 
, & Buebst 


tos of the 





? The only original copy known to exist is in the Cowan Collection of the Edinburgh Publie 
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Hitherto, Sir Rowland Hill has 
always been credited with being the 
originator of the penny post, but 
it was really Peter Williamson who 
introduced the innovation, over seventy 
years before that system was uni- 
versally established throughout the 
kingdom. He started his postal busi- 
ness in 1774 with a general office in 
the Luckenbooths in Edinburgh. He 
nominated seventeen shopkeepers to 
act as receivers of letters and employed 
six postmen at 4s. 6d. a week. On 
the postmen’s hats were marked the 
words, “Penny Post.” Letters and 
parcels were to be stamped either 
“Penny Post Not Paid” in black 
ink, or “Penny Post Paid” in red 
ink. ‘If the deliverer of letters shall 
impose upon any person by charging 
more than one penny, such persons 
as are imposed upon, if they give due 
notice, will have immediate redress.” 
Provided that letters and parcels are 
properly directed, “they cannot fail 
of being speedily delivered. They 
will be sent by penny post to Leith, 
or any place within an English mile 
of the Edinburgh Cross every hour 
throughout the day.” It is said that 
when a letter was delivered at his 
own house by the penny post runners, 
Peter always made a most obsequious 
bow, adding, “many thanks to you, 
sir.” The Post Office proved one of 


Peter’s most successful en 

and when it was taken over by ths 
Government in 1793 they gave’ him 
a pension of £25 per annum, wWhigh 
he seems to have enjoyed for ‘the 
remaining years of his life. 

In addition to these activities Pate 
published two weekly periodicals during 
the years 1776 and 1777. The firs 
was called ‘The Scots Spy, or Critical 
Observer,’ which, based on ‘The 
Tatler ’ and ‘ The Spectator,’ circulated 
local information. The second way 
‘The New Scots Spy, or Critical 
Observer,’ but, meeting with lew 
appreciation than its predecessor, ‘it 
was s00n given up. 

Other inventions that came from 
Peter’s fertile brain were a’ reaping 
machine, known later as “a basket 
scythe,” which, he declared, “in the 
hands of a single man will do mom 
execution in a field of oats in one 
day than it is in the power of six 
shearers to do,” and a liquid for 
marking linen and books, “ which 
stands washing, boiling, and bleach- 
ing, and is more regular and beautiful 
than any needle.” 

This remarkable man died on 19th 
January 1799, and was interred in 
the Old Calton burial-ground near the 
Martyrs’ Monument and the grave of 
David Hume. There is no headstone 
or memorial to him. 
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PRELUDE TO BATTLE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. ©. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., 0.B.E., M.C., B.E. 


THERE is some disagreement about 
the date on which the second World 
War began. Some say it was the 
10th of May 1940; others say it 
began on the 3rd of September 1939, 
or'at Munich; and some suggest it 
was grumbling continuously from 1919 
onwards. In fact, it began for each 
one of us at a different date, according 
to our environment. 

For me it began in August 1937, 
when I was posted as the captain 
of a field company at Aldershot. 
It was all very delightful. Polo, 
tennis, and strawberries and cream 
were sandwiched between bursts of 
military zeal. There were other 
notable aspects. The foreign military 
visitors (including some from Germany) 
and the Press nearly outnumbered the 
British Army itself. But the people 
in East Anglia all said, when we 
went there for manceuvres, “* The 
last time the army was here was 
1913...” They seldom finished the 
sentence. 'There was no need. 

We trained with great earnestness, 
though it had its lighter side. There 
was a Hauptmann Schmidt of a German 
hussar regiment attached as a spectator 
to an infantry brigade. At the start 
of an exercise Hauptmann Schmidt 
was politely told the situation and the 
steps the brigadier proposed to take 
to meet it. He made one or two 
comments. ‘To us small fry they 
seemed quite intelligent comments 
for a mere foreigner. In the course 
of conversation with the brigade major 
he suggested, in his stiff Prussian 
manner, some precautions that he 
would consider prudent if he were 


commanding the brigade. The 
brigadier was away from his H.Q. 
at the time. The brigade major 
gave the necessary orders on his own 
initiative, and the hauptmann’s dis- 
positions were adopted. As it was 
only a matter of moving one or two 
flags, representing batteries, and a 
few hired bakers’ vans, representing 
tanks, it was easily done. 
Shortly afterwards the brigadier 
returned in a state of great anxiety. 
The umpires had given him unexpected 
news. Cataclysm was about to descend. 
The brigade would be encircled. His 
bowler hat was only an inch above 
his head. Steps were to be taken 
at once. He rapped out a series of 
orders. 
‘* Sir,” intervened the brigade major 
while the brigadier paused for breath, 
“I took the liberty of ordering all 
these things off my own bat while 
you were away. The moves you 
require have been completed.” 
Everyone heaved a sigh of relief. 
Hauptmann Schmidt got a pat on 
the back; and thereafter became 
more than a spectator. He became 
military adviser. Our brigade ran 
rings round the opposition, and the 
G.O.C. commended us warmly. The 
small fry declared, “Good old 
Schmidt!” The brigade major is 
now a general; the brigadier wears 
a bowler hat. Where is Schmidt ? 
The next noteworthy incident was 
on manceuvres in 1939, near Win- 
chester. The divisional engineers, 
of which I was then adjutant, had 
built a series of bridges across the 
River Itchen, and the army was to 
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pass over them. The colonel detailed 
me to conduct the foreign military 
attachés, who had come to see the 
fun. The outstanding personality 
among them was an American colonel. 
He asked such searching questions 
that I was prompted to ask him if 
he were an engineer. ‘ No,” he 
replied. “I am myself an artillery- 
man, though I have not fired a 
cannon-ball for ten or fifteen years.” 

As we spoke we passed a canvas 
tank of water on the river bank 
labelled, ‘“‘ Water for Ablutions,” 

‘“Why,”’ asked the aw-tilleryman, 
“do you not just let the soldiers 
wash in the river?” 

This to a professional British officer 
showed amazing ignorance. Did he 
not know that the Itchen holds some 
of the best trout in Hampshire ? 
Did he not know that soap in the 
water would kill them? He evidently 
didn’t; for after profound thought 
he said, “‘Gee! You fellows do take 
care of hoarrses, dawgs, and fish.” 

So we did, and what worries these 
secular cares brought us! A Balkan 
officer was quick to spot that the 
exit from one of the bridges passed 
up a muddy cart-track between two 
hedges. ‘The Balkan (I never can 
remember which Balkan country is 
which; they change like tennis 
champions) pointed to the cart-track 
and asked who would be paid com- 
pensation for the damage done by 
the traffic. His instinct for litigation 
had led him to a sore point. For 
centuries the ownership of the cart- 
track had been in dispute. He who 
received compensation from the War 
Department would be deemed the 
owner for ever. 

Most of our military training hinged 
upon such things as this. If ever one 
wanted to do an exercise with troops 
one found the chosen place to be a 
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hatchery, or @ swannery, Or sacrosanot 
for some other reason. 

However, occasionally one had 4 
bit of luck. I was sent to try ang 
find somewhere on the River Trent 
where a bridging exercise could be 
done, I walked the river from Burton 
to the sea. Everywhere [ was 
* shooed ” away by Catchment Boards 
or irrascible owners. At length, hot 
and tired, I went into a monastery, 
near Newark, whose grounds rap 
down to the river. 

I called on the Abbot and stated 
my case. He told me of innumerable 
objections. Almost in despair I asked 
if he could not issue a Papal Bull or 
something. 

“No,” replied the Abbot, and with 
a twinkle in his eye he added, “ Even 
if I could, the army would eat it,” 
But he gave us permission none the 
less. 

Incidentally, at that time most of 
the Bren gun carriers had an inserip- 
tion on their sides: ‘‘ Not to he 
used in action. Mild steel only. Not 
armour plate.” A French general 
drew attention to this shortcoming, 
and a German remarked that “ they 
have powerful forces in Palestine and 
India.” 

Munich was merely a phase in the 
exercise, Sam, an old soldier turned 
road-sweeper, who cleaned the gutter 
in front of my office, remarked brightly, 
** Good news, sir. Good news, They 
tell me ’itler’s movver and faver, are 
so pleased they are going to ge 
married.” 

The wailing of the sirens on 3x 
September was the next phase 2 
the exercise. Word went round tha 
London had had it; that East Anglis 
was in flames ; but old Sam remarked, 
‘It don’t seem to make much differ 
ence do it, sir? Gutters still new 
cleaning.” 
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Old Sam was right. The gutters 
still needed cleaning, and we turned 
our attention again to mobilisation. 
We heard shortly afterwards that the 
sirens had been a false alarm. This 
js a characteristic of war. One is 
always hearing rumours. It is best 
to get on with one’s work, 

Mobilisation ran smoothly. I had, 
myself, written a microscopic part 
of the Mobilisation Scheme; and it 
was interesting to see how it worked 
in practice. Two incidents are worth 
recalling. 'The first is the extraordinary 
disappointment with which we opened 
our maps and found they were of 
France. It is difficult to see where 
else we could have expected to be 
gent; but the almost universal com- 
ment was, “Surely with Churchill 
in the Cabinet they might have thought 
of something better.” 

The other was our attitude to disci- 
pline. It will be remembered that 
the army, when mobilised, contained 
more civilians in uniform than soldiers 
—militiamen, reservists, territorials : 
patriots all, but not soldiers. They 
all expected to be drilled and 
dragooned ; but none of them were. 
Many regular soldiers had lost con- 
fidence in the value of these things. 
A theory had grown up in the 1939 
army (in a remarkably short space 
of time) that soldiering is quite an 
easy profession if you cut out all 
drill, spit and polish. When His 
Majesty came to Aldershot to see the 
troops, orders were given that the 
troops were not to be paraded. They 
thronged the royal car like a football 
crowd. It was magnificent, but it 
was not military. 

An elderly sergeant-major of the 
Reserve, with a Mons Star, said to 
me, “How do they think, sir, that 
@ rabble like that can fight the 
Boche ? ” 
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I repeated this remark to a friend 
of mine in the Rifle Brigade... He 
made a curiously prophetic remark : 
“We shall never win this war,” he 
said, ‘‘ till we have done three things. 
The first is to get these men physically 
fit; the second is to teach them to 
do what they are told; and we shall 
not achieve either till we have devised 
a way of making battledress look 
smart. We have a long way to 
go yet.” 

We had, indeed, a long way to go. 
The journey led us to Southampton, 
and thence to Cherbourg. We got 
there on 23rd September. It was 
very hot. Our equipment was heavy 
and we were thirsty. The doctors 
had warned us in lectures and 
pamphlets that continental water. is 
not fit to drink. So, when the soldiers 
were let loose into the town to while 
away the time till the trains departed, 
they went with their tongues hanging 
out, suffering from hydrophobia. 

Luckily our colonel had warned us 
that French wine cannot be drunk 
by the pint like English beer. Even 
so, @ number of men failed to reappear 
at the proper time. Many of those 
who did had a glassy stare in the eye 
and a mellow sense of camaraderie in 
the heart. Soldiers linked arms and 
sang, “The more we are together 
the merrier we shall be.” My task 
was to supervise the entraining. At 
last all were aboard except a drunk 
private soldier, who lay prostrate on 
the dusty platform. An _ unsteady 
medical orderly had been fetched. to 
render first aid. He was sprinkling 
sand over the corpse. ‘‘ Dust to dust,” 
he chanted, “and ashes to ashes.” 
The station-master’s comment was, 
‘beaucoup zigzag.” 

We picked up a French liaison officer 
on the way and travelled to. the 
Belgian Frontier near Orchies. Here, 
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in the rain and sleet of October, we 
began to build a series of pill-boxes, 
prolonging the Maginot Line to the sea. 

Pill-boxes are made of cement, 
sand, stone, and steel in vast quantities 
—two hundred tons a-piece being the 
average. None of these materials was 
indigenous at Orchies. The stocks 
from the industrial districts of Douai 
and Lille were soon exhausted. A 
supply system was set up by G.H.Q. 

On the highest levels (as they say), 
allocations and priorities for divisions 
were decided, but down on the lower 
levels, where the small fry lived, we 
were activated entirely by the com- 
petitive spirit. The engineers of each 
division were determined to do better 
than their neighbours. It was there- 
fore mortifying, in the 2nd Division, to 
find that the R.E. Adjutant of the 
Ist Division was getting more sand 
than I was. I told the R.S.M. to 
find out why. 

It seemed that the sand was dredged 
from the Seine near Paris and sent 
by barge to Douai, whence it was 
despatched by rail to each division. 
My opposite number in the Ist Division 
had posted a N.C.O. at Douai; 
ostensibly to ensure that he did, in 
fact, get his full allotment, and that 
there was no leakage. The N.C.O. 
‘was so conscious of his responsibility 
that he took most of our sand as well. 

This was a game at which two 
could play. I sent for Bob, our 
stores officer, and told him to do as 
the Ist Division did. Bob, as this 
chronicle will show, was an apostle 
of private enterprise. He found that 
the barges were merely addressed to 
“The British Army” and that they 
eame by way of a canal at Peronne. 
By sending a N.C.O, to Peronne he 
could control the supply for the 
whole B.E.F. He therefore deflected 
whatever we wanted down a feeder 
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canal to Valenciennes, where we hag 
a train to meet it. It was & long 
time before the “ allocators ” tumbled 
to this stratagem. 

Bob discovered another game. Hy 
spoke Frer ch well and became friendly 
with the railway traffic manager. He 
used his influence to get us road 
material. This consisted of tarred 
stone. It came by train. Through 
Bob’s endeavours we never went 
short of it. Our reports showed 
greater progress on road and pill-box 
making than the other divisions. 

We were about to celebrate a 
happy Christmas when a crisis arose, 
An angry French general from the 
War Ministry burst into the colonel’s 
office. Were we aware (he thundered) 
that there were two hundred and fifty 
wagons of road-metal under load in 
Orchies Station. That this constituted 
a large proportion of all the wagons 
allotted to the zone of the armies. 
That unless they were unloaded and 
freed at once, all would be lost. 

As he spoke, a senior British staff 
officer from G.H.Q. arrived to make 
the same complaint; adding, more 
in sorrow than in anger, that more 
wagons were on the way. 

The colonel took them to tea, 
leaving Bob and me to sort it out. 
The prospect was bleak. It was 
Christmas Eve. Tomorrow and the 
next day would be holidays (it was 
still only the Prelude, mind), and it 
would be impossible to get soldiers 
and transport to do any unloading. 
Bob rose superior to the occasion. 

“Leave it to me,” he said, dis- 
appearing into the twilight outside. 

We spent next day visiting the 
soldiers’ Christmas dinners. On Box- 
ing Day the French general returned, 
his face all smiles. He congratulated 
us. We had done well. Not a loaded 
truck remained at Orchies. How 
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pe wished the other divisions, both 
British and French, would put duty 
pefore their holidays. Their stations 
were still full. 

What Bob had done was this. 
By signing and presenting to the 
traffic manager a pink French Army 
form he had consigned all our surplus 
trucks to the stations of other divisions. 
The faster they unloaded trucks the 
more the number’ mysteriously 
mounted. It was magical. Bob, 
with his pink forms, was omnipotent. 
Had he felt inclined he could have 
sent all the unwanted trucks to 
Marseilles or the Riviera. Perhaps 
he could even have sent them to 
Berlin ; for at that time Belgium was 
neutral. Trains ran from Paris to 
Brussels, and, presumably, thence into 
Germany. 

It was always said that a hundred 
yards away from our front line, on 
the Belgian border, a horde of German 
officers in plain clothes watched the 
progress of our pill-box building. I 
always wondered if their progress 
reports tallied with mine. The only 
factor that might have caused a 
discrepancy was the accuracy of their 
accounting. ‘They could see as much 
as I could. A _ steady stream of 
smugglers crossed the border every 
night, and no doubt Germans with 
them. However much atomic energy 
may transform war, our English 
Channel will always be better than 
the European boundaries. 

In. our divisional area a small 
stream was the actual frontier. Over 
this there were several bridges. Each 
of these had a number, which was 
recorded in the office of the “‘ Com- 
mander of the Defensive Sector of 
Lille.” He was a French colonel, 
who used to issue pedagogic orders 
on the demolition of the bridges in 
emergency. At each bridge there 


lived a French reservist, like a hermit. 
It was his duty to see that the demoli- 
tion charge in his bridge was in 
working order, and, if he got orders 
from the colonel in Lille, to blow up 
the bridge. Whether Hitler ever 
offered better money, history does 
not relate; but any reveller im May- 
fair spends more in taxi-cabs in an 
evening than one of these reservists 
got in a year. 

It was often my duty to go round 
these bridges and see that the arrange- 
ments with the reservists “tied up” 
with those we had made on our own 
account. I must confess that every- 
thing always seemed perfectly satis- 
factory. So, in fact, did all the 
French arrangements. I never met 
anyone, high or low, who voiced any 
doubts about the French. The French 
soldiery always looked dirty and 
slovenly. Those who had fought 
with them in World War I. said that 
that was normal; and that they 
would be “O.K. on the night.” 
History was to prove how wrong 
they were. 

About this time I was sent down 
to the Maginot Line proper, near Metz. 
A sector was held by British troops, 
of which one of our companies was 
part. The Maginot Line in. this 
sector consisted of forts, tunnelled 
under the rolling hills, with a “‘ space 
for manceuvre ”’ in front. The French 
manned the forts, the British the 
space in front. A French gunner 
took me over one of the forts—Fort 
Hackenberg. It was a cross between 
an underground railway station and 
the inside of a battleship. I said 
to the Frenchman, “Do you think 
this impregnable ?”’ 

He replied, “‘ From the front, yes; 
but from the inside or the rear, no.” 

Through a periscope in the fort 
we saw a fatigue party of Germang 
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digging in the space for mancuvre. 
I asked him why they did not shoot 
at the Boche. He replied that G.H.Q. 
did not approve of that sort of thing. 
I supposed then that it was to avoid 
disclosing the positions of the guns. 

After inspecting the fort, we went 
to lunch with a French sapper com- 
pany. This company had taken part 
in an offensive staged by the French 
in September 1939. Filled with élan 
and the spirit of attack the French 
had advanced into the Black Forest. 
It is perhaps an exaggeration to 
call it an offensive. The spirit that 
animated it was local. It fizzled out 
quickly before a little understood 
means of defence—booby-traps. The 
French showed us samples. Every 
sample centred on one piece of 
mechanism—a switch. This, when 
pulled one way or pushed the other, 
caused a cap to fire. By suitable 
ingenuity it could be made to spring 
@ mine when a door was opened, a 
window closed, or the bough of a 
tree bent back. A few sharp-shooters 
and a host of booby-traps caused such 
heavy casualties that G.H.Q. never 
countenanced an attack again. 

We asked these Frenchmen how 
they thought the war would end. 
They replied that the Germans would 
starve. The Maginot Line and the 
Royal Navy would see to that. After 
this complacent view it was rather a 
shock to hear machine-gun fire over- 
head and see a R.A.F. Hurricane 
spin to earth in flames. 

Next day we stopped at the R.A.F. 
airfield. Here I got the first realistic 
impression of the war. The R.A.F. 
were conscious of their own superiority 
and that of their aircraft; but they 
made it quite plain that numbers 
were against them. They held no 
brief for “the Germans will starve ” 
theory. In the evening some of 
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them came and dined with us in the 
Maginot Fort. Under the influengs 
of French hospitality, French wing 
and the French singing of 

songs, the sombre thoughts of ‘the 
morning gave place to others mor 
cheerful. And on this note our 
Maginot visit ended. 

It had been an interesting ex. 
perience; but I was glad to leavé 
the mephitic smell of the catacombs 
and return to Orchies. I got back 
just in time for another railway 
crisis. The frost had made the tarred 
road-metal difficult to unload from 
the railway trucks. One of ou 
company commanders conceived the 
idea of heating the trucks to melt 
the frozen tar and so free the stones, 
He put braziers under each truck of 
a train one night, intending to have 
them ready for unloading next day. 
What he had failed to foresee was 
that tar, when hot, is both liquid 
and inflammable. Next morning, after 
a glorious blaze, there was a row of 
bogies only, standing among pyramids 
of stone. A few dejected firemen 
explained that water could not be 
had, because of the frost. Total war 
is hard on transport. 

An event like this is followed 
in military life by a court of inquiry, 
and people aro asked “to give their 
reasons in writing.’’ As all the papers 
connected with the sappers of the 
division passed across my table it 
can be imagined how I lived in 8 
welter of files. Most of the letters 
were drivel; but some were Very 
Secret and Important. Among those 
were the papers dealing with what 
the Allies proposed to do if Germany 
invaded Belgium. This was known 
as Plan D. I had a safe full to burst 
ing on Plan D. So, apparently, had 
the Germans; for when the war was 
over I found in a German mansion 
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s book containing extracts and fac- 
miles of the Plan D. papers. It 
was gratifying to my sense of military 
gourity, though disappointing to my 
literary aspirations, to find that the 
German editor had been unable to 
sooept any of my own contributions. 
The ones he did publish purported to 
show that Plan D. was a blue-print of 
Allied aggression. 

This tale was propagated after 
Dunkirk to justify the German in- 
vasion of the Low Countries. In 
thode early days, however, the Germans 
were content to discover our intentions 
for military purposes. Nor was this 
difficult, since they had the initiative. 
The execution of a military operation, 
like Plan D., necessitates the distribu- 
tion of detailed orders. Because we 
could not be sure when we might 
have to execute Plan D., the distribu- 
tion of orders had to be done well 
in advance. Most of the orders were 
in writing. All kinds of people, 
whose loyalty one could not verify, 
had to have extracts, and it would 
have been a miracle if none had got 
to Germany. 

The Germans had other methods 
at their disposal for studying our 
intentions. The most productive must 
have been the arranging of “ scares ”’ 
on the Allied side. By moving train- 
loads of troops conspicuously at 
Aachen ; by starting suitable rumours 
in France or in neutral countries ; 
by sending indiscreet wireless messages 
as though by accident; and by 
many other ways they could make 
the Allies suppose that some move 
was imminent. They then observed 
our reactions. The B.E.F. and the 
French Northern Army started to 
move. It did not require remarkable 
German skill to see which way the 
cat would jump. ‘There were many 
such alarms. But it is difficult to 
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see how we could have arranged 
things better. We suffered the in- 
herent drawbacks of being the junior 
military partner in a defensive strategy. 

In all this I had a wide view, but 
little influence. In the railway goods- 
yard in Orchies, however, it was 
different. Here I was, with Bob’s 
help, master, exercising parental control 
over trucks and shunting-engines. By 
our combined efforts we made it quite 
a show-piece. A batch of students 
from the Staff College was brought 
to see it. I was detailed by the 
colonel to explain the lay-out. It is 
not often that a junior officer gets 
a chance to lecture the Staff College. 
I was determined to make the most 
of it. This was easy, the students 
were so keen. They thirsted for 
knowledge and plied me with questions. 
Led on by their enthusiasm, I was 
prompted to set a question myself. 

“Now,” I asked, pointing to a 
train of trucks, “can anyone suggest 
the quickest way of finding out what 
is in each of those trucks ? ” 

There were several suggestions. One 
student said that there must be a 
register. I explained that there was ; 
that it would be written in French ; 
that it would probably be in the 
post and not in the office; and that 
even if it were available it would 
most likely be wrong. Another student 
—a practical man—said, “ Why not 
just look inside each and see ?” 

Their instructors agreed to let 
them try. It was like making a cast 
with a pack of foxhounds. They 
“feathered” over the train. They 
soon found it an exhausting process. 
French stations have low platforms, 
and to see into a truck a man must 
climb on to the buffers. He can 
then only see into two trucks at a 
time. To examine a whole train is 
like an obstacle race, At length 
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the pack was brought to heel panting, 
and I demonstrated what the French 
station-master had shown me. 

. I picked up a handful of stones 
and walked down the train, throwing 
@ stone into each truck as I passed. 
The metallic clang at the first indicated 
corrugated iron. The rattle at the 
next indicated road-metal. A dull 
thud at the third indicated sand. 
The next was empty. With experience 
you can recognise most things. 

Such demonstrations are calculated 
to strike childish chords in the manly 
British breast. We enjoyed the 
spectacle of fifty British officers throw- 
ing stones into a train, saying as they 
did so, ‘‘ Umph... Sand! Ah, yes... 
Coal!” It might have been a lunatics’ 
day at large. It ended badly. One 
officer, having failed to raise a suitable 
reply from the oracle with small 
stones, threw a big one. It landed 
on a carboy of nitric acid. A sound 


of fizzing and hissing came from, th 
interior, and the truck was engulfed 
in yellow fumes. 

This was my last day as adjutant, 
for I was promoted (odd though it 
may appear), I handed over my 
duties to Bob. With one of his 
exploits this chronicle must end, . 

The blitzkrieg had started. Franc 
was crumbling. The B.E.F.. wy 
surrounded. The Empire wa 
threatened and Bob was in disgraos, 
He had lost the colonel’s red peneil 
and was suffering the wrath that 
was his due. A _ providential shell 
hit the house in which they stood, 
It collapsed about their ears. The 
colonel climbed out from one aside 
of the wreckage. Bob crawled out 
from the other. Ashen white and 
trembling they met. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Bob, “I’ve 
lost the blue one now.” After that 
the war began. 
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EPISODE IN EIRE. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


| rHINK that it must have been the 
mipe zigzagging up over the roof of 
the public-house, or it may have been 
the rabbit on a seaweed-covered rock 
(talked where we were expecting a 
widgeon and as badly surprised as 
we were), which convinced me at 
last I was on a holiday. If not, 
I am sure it must have been the 
tom-cat in the lobster-pot—but per- 
haps it would be as well to begin at 
the beginning. 

Martin Ross it was who wrote 
somewhere of ‘“‘the largeness, the 
leisure, the absurdity, the uncon- 
ventionality which should enter into 
all true holiday.”” ‘Too many holidays 
today lack those ingredients. All the 
so-called summer of 1946 we had 
watched people go away while the 
rains descended and the crops failed. 
The holiday accommodation of the 
British Isles seemed by their accounts 
to groan and creak as never before, 
under the post-war strain of fitting in 
everybody who was determined to go 
and did not mind even if it “‘ cost the 
earth.” When we said we intended 
to take a holiday in November, not 
in Switzerland and not fox-hunting, 
people raised their eyebrows and 
shrugged. ‘‘ Well, at any rate,” they 
conceded, ‘‘the weather couldn’t be 
Worse than it has been in August this 
year |" 

Like so many of the best things in 
life, our holiday, in a place of which 
we had never heard, came out of the 
blue and by accident. A letter of 





congratulation written by mistake to 
the wrong person had produced, at 
long last, a disclaimer from its re- 
cipient whom we had not seen since 
1938. So many of one’s friends had 
disappeared during the war sine die, 
and as the police used to say, “ leaving 
no address.” In old wars they went 
out to a place called The Front, and 
everyone knew where that was. In 
the War-to-end-Peace they might be 
in Washington one week and Cairo or 
Simla the next, or Albania or Brussels 
or Murmansk or Arakan or Tunis. 
The more memorable ones went not to 
The Front but by devious routes far 
behind some front or other. One, for 
example, whom we had only known 
as a speckless A.D.C. at Government 
House, obsessed with polo and steeple- 
chasing and social cares, suddenly 
appeared at Gezira, having spent the 
best part of two years as a thorn 
not in the flank of the Afrika Korps, 
but in some tender part of its 
posterior. 

The recipient of the misdirected 
letter had been heard of very vaguely 
in the last seven years, first in the 
Triangle, then in 1940 on Salisbury 
Plain, then in Kokang (which is in the 
Northern Shan States) as a member of 
a force with a number and no name, 
where he must have been a backstage 
nuisance to the Japanese; and now a 
reply reached us from somewhere in 
the wilds of Cork. It also included an 
invitation. Snipe would be there in 
plenty, he assured us, and woodcook 
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as well. He could “lay them on,” 
and could we bear to drink Irish 
whiskey ? We said we could. We 
gathered that he had taken one look 
at England, so cribbed, so cabined and 
so confined, on his return from foreign 
parts, and decided that it was no 
place for a man of his kidney—at any 
rate for some years to come. 

One qualm alone remained in our 
minds: could we really afford a 
holiday at all? Only a woman could 
perhaps have solved that one. In 
this case she produced one of those 


We little knew what we had gone 
forth to see, as we stood at the end of 
October, on a morning of unexpected 
frost and sun, on a Berkshire platform 
waiting for the boat-train. Imagina- 
tion pictured it as full of hateful 
people who had dug themselves pros- 
perously into every seat at Paddington, 
and ourselves leaning for hours against 
the corridor wall. But sunlight filled 
the miraculously empty carriage into 
which we climbed, and stayed with 
us for six hours as the train sped 
westwards to Fishguard. As we entered 
Wales, and it glinted on miles of rag- 
wort and brambles, rushes and thistles 
in every pasture, it even engendered 
in us, fresh from Hampshire, a glow 
of the Lord-I-thank-thee-that-mine-is- 
not-as-other-counties-are variety, and 
a wild surmise. Had they, in those 
backward parts, shot all the members 
of the ‘War Ag.’ and buried them 
under those incredible 
weeds ? 

Other surprises awaited us. The 
customs treated us as travellers, not 
as suspects. On the ship the waiter 
in the saloon smiled at our diffidence, 
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aphorisms which owe nothing to 

yet have the clarity of great truths 
‘If you are hard up,” she said, “it 
the height of folly to know exactly 
how hard up you are. My mothe 
used to spend hours keeping accounts 
in large locked books, when inooms 
tax was about a bob, when ev: i 
paid five per cent, and there was: 
money over. What good did that do 
her except add to her worries ? We'y 
got quite enough of those without,” 
And who in these days will say that 
she was wrong ? 


dealt us without comment certain 
things we had not seen for five yean, 
and unaccountably entrusted us with 
the butter, the sugar, and all thow 
trifles whose position in our island 
economy is said to be so precarious 
When we asked him how one went 
from Cork to our destination, he took 
out a pencil and wrote for us a strongly 
worded appeal on a menu to someone 
in the bus-office and added, “ Shun 
he’s me cousin. But just mention 
Teddy Lawless and you'll be all right, 
Everybody knows me.” One has 4 
lien on most waiters for as long ast 
takes one to eat a meal and pay one’ 
bill. With Mr Lawless, bless him, it 
was otherwise. In that moment we 
abandoned the idea of going hom 
later by way of Dublin and said we 
hoped to be seeing him in Cork ms 
fortnight’s time. ‘‘ Good, I'll. look 
forward to it!’ England, with its 
gloomy aliens who ‘waited,’ seemed 
very far away. 

So did other things. ‘The cold which 
had haunted one of us for two days 
retired hurt that night before. th 
onslaught of three fingers of whiskey, 
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dealt out as a@ matter of course and 


st a staggeringly low price. We 
woke to find ourselves running up 4 
long, dark, narrow harbour, flanked 
with roadside trees, towards a line of 
tilted lights which suggested hills. 
The greyhound that had barked so 
forlornly from 5 p.m. to midnight in 
the fo’o’sle was silent at last, and only 
the cheerful call of a curlew came out 
of the darkness. 

The bus made a leisurely progress 
of the fifty or sixty miles of County 
Cork that lay before us. At intervals 
there was a town in which the hostelries 
did not seem to be overburdened with 
licensing hours. The streets were 
covered with a thin paste of mud, 
and heifers and young bullocks were 
standing in motionless stupor in the 
middle of the fairway while men 
argued about them and around them. 
In England on market-days one fences 
beasts in with hurdles. It did not 
seem to occur to these to move, or 
perhaps, as my wife suggested, they 
appreciated what they would get if 
they did. Here were no glossy motor- 
cars, no closed vans hiding their 
doomed burdens, no red-faced thick- 
set men in gaiters and broadcloth 
suits. We had gone back in a night 
forty years to an epoch when drovers 
still mattered and farmers got up in 
the dark and went miles to market 
behind a shaggy horse or a donkey. 
One had an impression of strong, pale, 
bony faces, a little wild, a little untidy, 
a little out of drawing, as if Hogarth 
had produced them. 

Then at last came a great bay of 
sea round two sides of which we ran, 
with a glimpse of headlands to the 
southward thirty miles away. And 
suddenly there was a huddle of bare 
grey mountains to starboard and on 
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the port bow a pillared gateway, an 
avenue of beech trees, and a well- 
remembered face awaiting us. One 
had seen that remarkable profile and 
jaw long ago, once rather gaunt after 
@ nightmare journey from Zayul and 
down the Namtamai; anon in the 
‘Bag of Nails’ in 1934 trying to 
persuade the proprietor that he was 
not a police-sleuth in evening dress ; 
then a year or so later setting out 
light-heartedly from a Burma garden 
to make history in an unknown 
portion of Tibet. Explorer, snake- 
charmer, soldier, gourmet, and pioneer 
in many things, he had never been 
one to wait for others to give him 
a lead. They followed him, at a 
respectful distance. 

He introduced us to someone who 
was @ group-captain and to someone 
else, even more neatly dressed, who 
insisted that whatever he had been in 
the war he was “now only a farm 
labourer.” We drove down an ancient 
avenue and reached at last a cove set 
in a nook of the woods, a house covered 
with seaffolding and quick with masons, 
and the sea lapping softly almost at 
the front door. 

“You mustn’t mind! I’ve still got 
the builders in.” Here at last was a 
place where labour abounded and a 
house-owner could get things accom- 
plished. Some of what are normally a 
house’s entrails lay rather blatantly, 
at that moment, upon the grass. 
But we were greeted with a tray of 
brown sherry, a remarkable butler- 
gillie (who turned out to be a naturalist, 
a fine shot, and better read than most 
people) to remove our traps, and the 
question whether we could possibly 
bear to shoot a snipe on the morrow. 
Our host had never been one to let 
the grass grow under his feet. 








It. 


The morrow came, and by that time 
we were ready for anything. We 
started, rather late and in the wrong 
direction, to pick up ‘Doc.’ ‘ Doe,’ 
we found, was the presiding genius of 
O’Regan’s in the little harbour town 
six miles away. No panel doctor in 
these islands ever had such a practice. 
His dispensary gleamed with bottles, 
none of them dummies or empty and 
all good for something. (It was said 
that in a previous epoch the owner’s 
wealth was banked in paper bags 
behind the bottles on the top-shelf and 
had been for years.) 

‘Doc’ did not seem to have any 
fixed hours of consultation. You 
came in when it suited you, and there 
were no irritating formalities either 
about getting a fill at the petrol-pump 
in the road outside. Pale, auburn- 
headed, unsmiling, bent a little in the 
chest, courteous to a fault, none ever 
left ‘Doc’ without having absorbed 
an immediate cure. He had two stock 
prescriptions, one of which was porter, 
and everybody felt better for con- 
sulting him. 

We shook hands. 

“Doc, we're shooting snipe at 
Ballydehob. You’re coming!” 

“Indeed and I’m not. I was late 
last night at the dice and I’m not 
feeling too good at all!” 

‘** By God, you are! Come on now, 
Doc, bless your heart, and get your 
cartridges and we'll be off.” 

‘Doc’ put on a sweater and a pair 
of thigh boots, a locum was speedily 
found for the practice, and we started 
again in the other direction. I have 
quite forgotten for what reason we 
stopped on the eastern arm of the bay, 
but ‘Doc’ put in quickly to a dis- 
pensary somewhat similar to his own 
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and murmured through the porthols 
of the ‘snug’ to a fellow practitioner 

“Two brandies and ginger-ale.” 

“Not for me,” I murmured 
“‘T shouldn’t hit a snipe all day.” 

“Ah but...” (I found later tha 
“ah but” meant that what othe 
people said was not accepted 
evidence. On a_ hotel menu, fo 
instance, on which was printed: “It 
is illegal to serve bread or butter at 
this meal.’’) 

“ Ah but . . . Come on now, you'll 
be having this with me, it’ll do you 
good. Goo’ look!” This phrase was, 
too, I found, a local term, of the hail 
and farewell variety. 

With or without the brandy we did 
not have a very prolific morning. It 
was a still day and the duck wer 
lying in all the unexpected places, 
One was, as so often, constantly being 
surprised by snipe when loaded for 
duck, and the pundits who say you 
should shoot everything with No. 1 
would have had a field day. Two of 
the three guns sank themselves to the 
waist in unexpected bog-holes, and 
apart from a teal which our host 
brought down out of the skies ands 
jack-snipe which swam out to a 
island and took twenty minutes to 
retrieve, we collected little. One bog 
on which we had relied had bea 
ravished by a rival party twenty-four 
hours before. Very cold and very 
wet, we entered our third hostely 
that morning to be greeted by the 
proprietor with old brown sherry, and 
the statement that, while we wer 
waiting for lunch, we might aswel 
pop up and look at “the little, bog 
above on the hill.” t 

“ Shure Mike will show you. There’ 
often a duck there.” Mike and a still 
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more tousled terrier got into the car. 
The binoculars revealed that there 
were indeed duck on a small moorland 

in the heather, and we managed 
to stalk them and were in shot as they 
rose. In spite of the sherry we got a 
drake widgeon and a brace of teal in 
three cartridges. 

The proprietor beamed on our return. 

“Did ye get anny duck then ?” he 
asked. 
ie ,” we answered him. 

“Ah! well, I don’t know whether 
it’s preserved or no, but it’s a dam 
nice little bog annyway.” 

This was Ireland indeed, friendly 
and tolerant and broad-minded! Our 
control - ridden English consciences 
blossomed and warmed to it. We sat 
down to lunch in a long solidly 
furnished dining-room, which had not 
changed, I think, much in the last 
seventy years, and were tended by an 
old lady in a cap and apron. Our 
table companions, unexpectedly drink- 
ing tumblers of milk, made easy con- 
versation and took a helpful interest 
in our day’s sport. One indeed gave 
us a description, moving cruets about 
the table-cloth, of the exact way to 
approach a certain marsh on which he 
had shot duck not so long before. 


“You will be wanting one gun in 
the reeds at the north end and one by 
the gate on the east side and a third 
should walk towards the others now, 
from the south.” 

“We will,” said our host, “ but 
where is it?” 

“God knows, I don’t! Doc Hurley 
took me. But it’s a good little bog 
for a duck.” 

As none present seemed to know 
Doc Hurley or the bog’s co-ordinates 
the project had to be dropped. 

But after lunch the snipe were 
where we wanted them and duck on 
the river as well. About 7 p.m. that 
night one of the party, with a glowing 
face, presented his muddy and dripping 
integuments in the smoking-room. 
He had been wet through for eight 
hours, but his cold was now only a 
memory. The years seemed to have 
lifted from him a little. “I’ve had a 
cracking good day!” he said rather 
defiantly. ‘‘ No, I don’t know where 
we've been. Yes, we got ten and a 
half couple and five duck, but the snipe 
are not really in yet. I tell you we’ve 
been alternately bog-trotting and pub- 
crawling all day long, but it’s been 
worth it. How does one migrate to 
these parts permanently ?” 


Iv. 


But I will not bore you with all the 
snipe I missed in those ten days, I who 
imagined that my years in Burma 
might enable me to show the Irish a 
thing or two: snipe which seemed to 
get up out of my very footprints 
behind me; snipe which rose very 
deliberately as I cascaded down the 
side of a stone wall with an empty 
gun; snipe which got up at the limit 
of range and were heard before I saw 
them; driven snipe which sometimes 


came easily against the sky or dashed 
at me at ground level as if to pitch at 
my feet; snipe that flushed in wisps 
all about us as we plunged knee-deep 
in & morass, or rose in fours when we 
had walked seven miles without a 
sign of a bird; all these confounded 
me by turn and caused my ‘card,’ as 
golfers would say, to reach fantastic 
proportions. 

At times I felt it must be lack of 
training. Only ‘Doc,’ the chain- 
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smoker, who never went to bed till 
midnight, showed me what could be 
done with them by the real professor, 
though he was always ready to insist 
that it was your bird, when he had 
most palpably ‘wiped your eye’ at 
long range. 

Snipe to me, however many I flush, 
never fail to have that momentary 
quality of surprise. But the house 
wasps’ nest definitely had it too. 
Even in a hot September it would 
have been as strong a nest as I had 
ever seen. In the chill gloom of mid- 
November it -was a phenomenon, 
situated in the base of a moss-grown 
stone wall and going far down into the 
earth. Into and out of it for twelve 
hours a day floated two steady queues 
of wasps, though I do not know on 
what they fed at that time of year 
except fuchsia blossoms. Three of our 
house-party or their wives made un- 
availing attempts to purchase potas- 
sium cyanide locally (an effort which 
certainly filled one at least of the 
local chemists with dark suspicion), 
but we ‘took’ the nest at last, one 
night, with paraffin. The wall blazed 
merrily for an hour or more, but 
the number of wasps round the hole 
next morning was’ unabated. Our 
host insisted that these were only 
defaulters, or wasps which had 
‘sleeping-out passes, and a few 
days later there was no sign of them 
nor trace of the nest when it was 
dug out. 

The tom-cat in the lobster-pot ... 
well, we put that down to ‘natural 
causes.’ He was one of the stable 
cats and did a lot of poaching in 
the rhododendrons alongshore, where 
oyster-catchers used to creep round 
the great rocks at low tide. Our 
‘farm labourer’ had had a blank 
morning’s fishing in the sound, and at 
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lunch-time left his lobster-pots pile 
up on shore, full of some fishy bait 
which, as his friends realised, hag 
known better days. His holiday 
custom was to ‘pass out’ for two 
hours or so after luncheon in an am, 
chair, and on revival he saw an jp, 
dignant black object revolving at high 
speed inside one of the pots. 

The incident gave rise to much 
comment. Had the tom-cat found it 
as hard to get in as we found it to 
shake him out? Had he, like a 
many Burma tigers, discovered that 
baits were sometimes tastier when 
putrid rather than fresh? Did it 
remind us, as it did X., of a gourmand 
of his acquaintance shut up in a police. 
cell with a pot of rancid caviare ? .,, 
And so on. But the affair did at any 
rate teach the stable cat to keep his 
nose out of places that didn’t con 
cern him, 

As for the rabbit, we wondered 
every time we motored through that 
barren country why its heath and bog 
and pastures harboured no visible 
rabbits. Was the land too wet for 
them or were they all poached? Qn 
our last day—a wild and windy day 
when a lot of snipe had just come in— 
we descended on a certain estuary by 
a bohreen which twisted down from 
the road. 

“There might be some widgeon 
here,” said ‘Doc’ O’Regan; “ they 
often sit in the shelter below in the 
creek.” 

We crept out of the bohreen and 
round the corner. ‘Doo’ _ peered 
cautiously over a rock, then fired 
Nothing rose. It was a rabbit which 
had been sitting, heraldically, on 4 
seaweed-covered rock as if to show 
that this too, even below high-water 
mark, was Eire, the land of th 
unexpected. 
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How it all comes back !—those 
days when we basked on warm rocks 
in hot sunshine and looked out on 
a sea that might have been the 
Mediterranean; that dreadful day 
when nothing went right and we 
fitted from bog to lough, getting 
hungrier and hungrier, until a divinely 
ordained puncture about 4 p.m. landed 
w suddenly just outside Mr Rycroft’s 
hostelry, where we restored life on 
geam crackers and genuine mountain 
dew; (we felt that afternoon as if the 
car had been more strong-minded than 
its passengers ; it knew exactly when 
it had had enough); a windy night 


‘with curlew flighting to and fro across 


the bay, straight and high as pheasants 
in the gloom, with the old yellow dog 
swimming far out into the ebb to 
gather them; a day near the Mizen 
where tufted duck soared over us 
above a great lough covered with 
hundreds of mute swans, and a party 


“of wild whoopers which gave me as 


fine a close-up of swans as any natural- 
ist could desire ; nights in the Doctor’s 
consulting-room when you could take 
a complete cross-section of local society 
and seemed to hear 


“a phantom voice singing 
of the great days done,” 


Witness ‘ Dinny ’ Burke, an immense 
old man with an eagle’s eye and nose 
and no more teeth than an eagle, who 
would sit on a stool and talk to you 
till all was blue. ‘“‘ Whiskey ? I will, 
torr, and thank you! I find that it 
preserves the porther in the stomach. 
Partridges ? Well, no, your honour, 
there’s none here now. What had 
them all murdhered was one year 
there was a thin snow that lay all 
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over. If you went out shooting here 
thirty years ago, you could have 
filled a common cart. And grouse ? 
I remember when you could be getting 
ten brace of grouse in an hour above 
on the mountain, but now you will not 
be finding them. Over dogs? Shure, 
hadn’t I sixteen setters the time I 
was @ keeper” (one always suspected 
that ‘Dinny’ had upset the estab- 
lished life-cycle by having been a 
poacher second), “and they the 
grandest dogs in Ireland? That was 
before I went to America. Wood- 
cock? Ach, God bless you, you 
should have been here one time when 
. . + I will, sorr, I find it preserves 
the porther in the stomach.” 

And there was one whom I will call 
‘Aunt Emma.’ Every sailor whom 
I have met since, from senior Admirals 
to Commanders, has said, ‘‘ Good Lord, 
yes! Did you? How was she?” 
She reminded me, that old lady, when 
I first saw her, of the Irish R.M.’s 
description of Mrs Knox down to the 
diamond brooches, but round her 
hung the unmistakable halo of a 
greater and now vanished day and 
generation. She had im her day, I 
suspect, entertained with princely 
generosity half the pre-war Navy 
list, when they put in to that now 
abandoned bay, and known K.C.B.s 
when they were feckless midshipmen. 
One felt that the fame of her old 
hostelry, in its palmy days, like 
Shepheards or Gatti’s or The Meurice, 
had gone out into all lands, with 
phantom voices murmuring, as that 
populace did to us when we went 
away, ‘Goo’ look!” 

Never, till then, in these islands had 
I deliberately gone out shooting on a 
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Sunday, except once in 1917 when the 
Wareham Petty Sessions had accepted 
no excuses for our lapse, war or no 
war. But here in County Cork no one 
made any bones about it, perhaps 
because it was the obvious day to get 
beaters who were as keen as we were 
on coming. After the usual rites in 
O’Regan’s, we walked carrying our 
guns, together with the tailor and the 
bus-conductor, the butler, the gar- 
dener and a boy or two, past a large 
throng waiting outside the chapel, 
down into a park of oak trees, hardly 
touched by autumn, with a rim of 
pinkish-buff mountains forming, as it 
were, the edge of its huge green bowl. 
The beaters disappeared into a hillside 
smothered in holly and rhododendron, 
and their cries of “‘ Hi-cock !’’ floated 
down to us from high above us, 
jocular, encouraging, rhythmic, 80 
different from the discordant cries of 
English beaters, as if inviting the cock 
to come out and join us on such a 
glorious day of sunshine. I suspect 
that most of the birds were looking 
down on us derisively from the heather 
and furze slopes far above the rim of 
the oak trees, but we shot enough 
that day to realise that those steep 
wooded knolls and sheer rock-faces 
crowned with scrub must provide, 
after a hard frost, as good natural 
stands, and as severe a test of skill, as 
any in Ireland. 

Nor had we guessed, until the day 
before we went, that a rocky island 
out in the harbour, beyond the mud- 
flats and the curlews and the swimming 
mergansers, held fifty acres of a garden 
which made one think of the island- 
valley of Avilion, and was probably 
better known by repute to the experts 
of Kew and Edinburgh than the 
garden of Eden. In that soft air, 
surrounded by sea, there were walks 
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shorn and tamed, and flanked with 
statuary and marble pillars, within , 
few yards of where the naked rocks 
peeped out of a huddle of rhodo. 
dendrons, as it might have been aboyp 
Mekong or Salween. 

Some of us felt like the Queen of 
Sheba on that tour, though she, poor 
dear, never had to rack her braing, a 
we did, to trot out Latin name, 
One of us, still homesick for the wikis, 
played at last in desperation his ag 
of trumps. He had always imagine 
that the taiwania, the tree from which 
the Chinese make coffin-wood, was one 
of the rarest forest trees in the world 
and had never reached these islands, 
He played this card eventually, 
some other snob might say, ‘‘ Oh yes, 
I once stayed at Berchtesgaden,” o 
“ Yes, as a matter of fact, I shot the 
only known specimen.” 

“* Taiwania ?” said our host gently, 
He led us round the corner. ‘ There's 
mine, but it’s not a very good one, 
as you see.” 

The snob gazed wildly without sign 
of recognition. “The one next the 
mexicana.” None of the trees that 
confronted us in that moment looked 
to us at all Mexican. After that, w 
gave it up and rowed home. But th 
beauty of that island garden, ® 
cloistered in its setting of sea and 
heron-dotted rocks, will remain in the 
memory. 

There was some notable talk, too, 
at nights which will, I fear, never get 
into any books, of ships and sealing: 
wax, of queer goings-on, seen at first 
hand, in the Andes or the Arakan 
yoma or the Triangle ; of Force 136; 
of a lovely pre-war garden which 
became, alas! a Japanese cemetery 
and to which the Chinese soldiery 
came by night to dig for gold—the 
teeth of their dead enemies; of @ 
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intelligence school in the war whose 
yhereabouts were so ‘ top secret ’ that 
wen experts from the War Office did 
not know its location and the only 
way to get there was to ask the local 
taxi-drivers. But one tale I will not 
ell, and that is the explorer’s, of his 
jeture tour in Ireland and the village 
that sampled the cattle cure. Some 
#rong man ought to sandbag him one 
day into writing that one down or 
give him a shot of ‘ truth-drug ’ till he 
does. Like Bat Masquerier, I found 
myself saying ““ with sick envy : ‘ Curse 
nature, she gets ahead of you every 
time.’ ”» 

In Cork we ordered a farewell 
luncheon at the Mermaid, and to each 
of us the management dealt out its 


| idea of a chump chop. Even after a 


fortnight of Irish meals, and with the 
menace of Mr Strachey looming ahead 
of us, its size was a little overwhelming. 
Two-thirds of the way through his, the 
weaker vessel laid down his knife and 
fork. 

“Tt’s not a bit of good,” he said 
faintly to his wife. “I feel like a 
small boy at a Christmas party. I’ve 
had it! I’m not in training.” 

Home to cold rain. A turn of the 
knob by the fireplace, a crackle or two, 
and the smooth authoritative voice 
which we had forgone for nearly 
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three weeks, saying, ““ We return you 
to the studio.” 

We are “ back in the studio” now 
with a vengeance, with the same old 
tunes and shortages and shackles, the 
same self-assured voices insisting and 
exhorting through the hours, with 
beer to drink at evening which is only 
some bureaucrat’s idea of beer, and 
“here is an electricity warning” in a 
land which has never smelt turf smoke, 
or known the glow of a turf fire after 
a day of driving rain. We realised 
suddenly that we had come back from 
a sojourn in the world of our youth, a 
world where men and beasts still 
walked on roads, where there was 
laughter and good food as a matter of 
course, where men could joke and get 
on with their job without any talk of 
efficiency and planning and controls, 
a friendly world which had time to 
live, leisurely, kindly, unco-ordinated. 
How many good things we had found 
which Eire held for the visitor but 
which we ourselves seemed to have 
put behind us for ever! We are 
“back in the studio” in a planned 
environment and wishing frankly we 
were again somewhere in that ‘ back- 
wards place,’ the patchwork of bog 
and mountain and pasture and little 
untidy farms which is south-western 
Cork. 
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I. LEARNING RUSSIAN, 


BY M. F. S. 


Ir the number of my teachers were 
taken as a criterion I ought to speak 
Russian with extraordinary fluency. 
My first introduction to the language 
was made while I was still at school. 
The teacher was a genial and un- 
conventional gentleman affectionately 
known to his pupils as ‘ Porky.’ The 
name could be ascribed equally to his 
physical contours and to his gastro- 
nemic proclivities, which he made 
manifest to those fortunate enough to 
be invited to dine at his house. Nor 


did he attempt to exclude the im- 
portant subject of the table from the 
classroom. He held that education in 
the proper appreciation of food and 
drink was just as important as learning 


to. decline Russian irregular verbs, 
and that a whole lesson spent seem- 
ingly irrelevantly in drawing on the 
blackboard a map of the French 
vineyards and describing their match- 
less products was not a whole lesson 
wasted. Weagreed, Russian grammar 
is no more appetising than the grammar 
of any other language, whereas to 
hear an enthusiast’s expert description 
of ‘ boeuf Stroganoff,’ to learn with the 
help of a sectional diagram when a 
Camembert is really fit to eat, both 
edifies and titillates. 

As a result of these lessons I was 
able to decide, long before I could put 
my opinions to a practical test, that 
I should very much like bortsch and 
vodka and that I should probably 
dislike kasha and kvass. But my 
knowledge of Russia’s language lagged 
behind my anticipatory appreciation 


of her food and drink, and after I had 
left school I tried to remedy this. by 
taking lessons from. other teachers, 
There was a young Armenian in Paris, 
who horrified me with stories of the 
Turkish massacres, taught me “ The 
Internationale ” and the rules of back. 
gammon. There was a glorious red. 
headed Princess or Duchess, I forget 
which (she was probably neither), who 
lived in Vienna and taught me the 
intricacies of the tango and the mean. 
ing of the single dewy teardrop in the 
eye. As a not altogether pleasant 
contrast, there was the extremely 
efficient wife of a Tsarist cavalry 
officer who settled me down immedi 
ately to an unpalatable combination 
of grammar and third-class _ inte. 
pretership examination papers. 
Perhaps the most  entertainiy 
of them all was the dispossessel 
Bessarabian landowner living in Berlin, 
who taught me that Britain was # 
once the greatest and most perfidiow 
nation on earth: the greatest becaus 
he thought that only she could restor 
his property to him, and the mos 
perfidious because she had not ye 
done so. When he was particularly 
depressed he would pull out of hi 
desk sheaves of letters on the subjett 
of ‘the affair.’ His own letters, # 
supposedly influential diplomatic pe 
sonages at Geneva and elsewher, 
were written for the most part i 
ungrammatical but fiery French; th 
answers were in a number of languagts 
but uniform, alas, in their carefily 
non-committal phrasing. Having gi 
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wer the whole sad story with me 
gd anyone else who happened to be 
present, he would shrug his shoulders, 
dose his desk, and make tea. To 
yatch him drink tea was both fascin- 
ating and memorable. He was a large 
man, well over six feet tall and must 
have weighed eighteen stone. His 
capacity for tea was proportionate. 
One great hand would take the steam- 
ing saucer ; with the other he would 
reach for a lump of sugar and pop it 
into his mouth. Leaning back in his 
chair he would lift the saucer to his 
lips, blow once or twice so that little 
waves lapped the far side, then suck 
down the contents in one or two gulps 
with a noise like Charybdis swallowing 
atrreme. After twenty-five or thirty 
saucerfuls he would with one dexter- 
ous upward movement of his thumb 
cawe his waistcoat buttons to fly 
open, lie back in his chair, mop the 
perspiration from his brow, emit what 





was evidently proof of his appreciation 
and enjoyment, and start talking. We 
conversed in a peculiar mixture of 
half a dozen European languages of 
which Russian was the least in evi- 
dence. Yes, that was the drawback 
about all my charming teachers ; they 
taught me many things, but I learnt 
very little Russian from them. 

At that time a number of people in 
Germany, particularly army officers, 
were interested in the Russian lan- 
guage, and I bought a specially pre- 
pared military phrase-book which had 
been recently published by an enter- 
prising firm in Leipzig. One section 
was entitled ‘‘ Interrogating the 
Prisoner,” and contained phrases such 
as “Tell me the number of your unit 
or I will shoot you, put out your eyes, 
cut your hands off, &c.,’’ with a little 
footnote (which appears to have been 
later largely ignored by overzealous 
Germans) to the effect that these 
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were, of course, only idle threats to 
make the prisoner frightened. There 
was another chapter devoted to phrases 
useful to the Medical Officer, cata- 
loguing a ghastly list of wounds and 
complaints, headed by the startling 
phrase “I am dying of consumption.” 
That, I felt, was a truly Russian phrase, 
a phrase which the red-headed Duchess 
would have known how to use. I 
could imagine it falling softly, wist- 
fully from those sweet lips as their 
owner reclined in elegant despair, 
falling with all the melancholy of the 
first sad flakes of winter snow, im- 
parting with dreadful conviction the 
chill mystery of approaching eternity, 
making me realise what a heartless 
brute I had been. . . . Had she said 
it, it would probably not have been 
true; but she was a lady with re- 
markable powers of persuasion. 
And it declined so well :— 


“T am dying of consumption.” 
“Thou art dying of consumption.” 
“He is dying of consumption.” 


Tiresome declensions became interest- 
ing. Each tense and person offered a 
new situation full of morbid potentiali- 
ties. Little wonder that the words 
became fixed in my memory. 

I regret to admit, however, that, 
despite the assistance of the military 
phrase-book, my knowledge of the 
language did not progress very far; 
and in those peaceful, carefree days 
I soon felt that there were more useful 
accomplishments than being able to 
aver that I or anyone else was dying 
of consumption, or to ask how many 
enemy there were in Tomsk. 

It so happened that a few years 
later I, in common with many others, 
was very personally concerned with 
the number of enemy there were; 
not, in my case, in Tomsk but in 
Upper Italy. It was early September 

















and the autumn had not yet set in 
when I arrived for a week’s leave in 
Rome. It was my first visit to the 
Eternal City, and to its many attrac- 
tions were added those of a young 
lady called Jane, who was as deter- 
mined as myself to savour the fulness 
of the physical and spiritual delights 
which it offered, and whose good 
opinion I most ardently wished to 
cultivate. We marvelled at the great 
sights, we ate raw ham with melon 
and other succulent specialities at the 
* Dell’orsa,’ and we bought feminine 
trifles at exorbitant prices. One day, 
having hunched luxuriously and drunk 
of a vintage which really was “ full of 
the warm South,’’ we found ourselves 
neither inappropriately nor by acci- 
dent in the Piazza di Spagna. In the 
honey-coloured light of the afternoon 
sun it looked even more beautiful 
than I had imagined it from its pic- 
tures or from its description by Axel 
Munthe. The object of our visit was, 
however, not solely to admire the 
Piazza, nor to buy posies from the 
flower-stalls, but to mount the broad 
steps which lead up from them and 
enter Keats House. 

Inside it was cool and dark and 
apparently deserted. We were the 
only people on this rich September 
afternoon with sufficient curiosity or 
enthusiasm to visit the house where 
the poet passed the final weeks of his 
life. A sad-looking little man shuffled 
forward out of the gloom and intro- 
duced himself in Italian as the curator. 
Neither Jane nor I spoke much Italian, 
but we discovered that he spoke some 
French—and fluent Russian! He was 
in fact a Russian emigré. ‘“ What 
luck,” said Jane, with, I thought, the 
slightest tinge of malice in her voice ; 
“he will be able to show us over the 
place in his native tongue, and you 
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can translate it all to me.” 
membered now, with some 

that I had told her that I had leam 
Russian and that she had appeared to 
be gratifyingly impressed. “I think,” 
I said guardedly, ‘‘ we shall do very 
well in French,” and I saw to it that 
we did, while he showed us the books, 
pictures, papers, and other pathetis 
relics in the house. Finally we arrived 
in the cramped little room when 
Keats died, and where his friend 
Joseph Severn painted the last portrait 
of him lying lifeless on the bed, 
‘* Imaginez, Mademoiselle, Monsiew, 
les derniers moments .. .” the littl 
man stumbled on in his rusty French, 
But now there was a pause; a won 
had eluded him ; he was trying to tell 
us what Keats died of. ‘On wmiral 
ot chahotki,” I said. The little man 
was silent for a moment in open 
mouthed astonishment and delight, 
and then emitted a flood of in 
comprehensible Russian, to which | 


anored ‘da’ and ‘nt a inter 


and hoped for the best. ‘* Well,” 
I said to Jane as soon as I could, 
“I think we have seen everything 
now,” and hurried her back into the 


sunlight of the Piazza, leaving | 


little man with a smile on his lips, and 
in his hand a token of thankfulness for 
having saved my face. 

“Was that Russian you and th 
little man were talking ? ” asked Jane. 
“Oh, I only helped him out when he 
forgot his French,’’ I said aitily. 
“What did you say?” ‘I said that 
Keats died of consumption.” “Ob, 
so you really do speak Russian,’ 
said Jane. ‘‘ How clever you are!” 
‘“‘ It’s nothing,” I said modestly, 
‘just a smattering.” And, despite 
the efforts of my variously gifted 
teachers, a smattering it is likey 
to remain. 
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of in 


June 1940. 

Tsar Sunday morning, two hundred 
of us lined up on the playground of 
what seemed to us to have been a 
dismal sort of school, in Holland Park. 

There we stood, all sizes and shapes 
—the solicitor, the retired soldier, the 
builder, the tutor, the plumber, and 
the doctor. We had never met, most 
of us, and we looked at one another 
for a little, rather self-consciously. 
We were obviously a sort of “Old 
Guard,” the resurrectionists of the 
last war—and it was curious to see 
how we had spent the time these 
twenty intervening years. 

We were older a good deal than 
we had been in the days of our famous 
regiments. That was a shock. Some 
of us wondered uneasily whether we 
remembered all we had stated on our 
forms. But though age and life and 
struggle showed here and there, the eye 
was proud, the head erect. We were 
from Navy and Royal Flying Corps, 
from famous Horsed Regiments, and 
many from that great sacrificial host 
of all time, the Infantry of the Line. 
Nothing happened as we waited in 
three long lines on that Sunday morn- 
ingin June. But that also was familiar. 
Many of us had suffered much in those 
years of our youth—things we would 
never tell. Flashes of scenes flickered 
through the mind. We thought of 
old friends of those pathetic years, 
who somehow had disappeared out 
of our frightened lives into the earth 
of France. We remembered the after- 
math and how we, the remnants left 
from the slaughter, were born again into 
an uncharitable world to sink or swim 
a8 best we could. We felt a bit like 
soldiers out of the camphor cupboard. 
But England was in great and real 
peril. Churchill had said so. The 
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Il. FIRST PARADE. 


BY CHARLES KEOGH. 


well-remembered places—Arras and 
Calais, Ypres and Abbeville—were 
being taken, one by one. The new 
B.E.F. that was now in Flanders was 
falling back from those once-familiar 
names. What matter if perhaps our 
dead were dead in vain, we, the Old 
Guard, were needed. Invasion was 
coming to England. : 

A General got out of a car followed 
by some officers. Somewhat to our 
surprise they were older than we 
were and belonged to a war even 
earlier than ours. The General, poor 
man, was in a hurry. He looked a 
nice fellow. No doubt he had several 
parades to visit. We were called to 
attention. We were thanked. We 
were told that the position was serious. 
We already knew that. What we 
wanted was arms, equipment. But 
that came later. And the General 
left. Our future Company Commander 
now addressed us. We were advised 
to procure bowler hats, to get kitchen 
towels and wrap them up inside the 
crowns of the hats. That was on the 
recommendation of the War Office, 
we were informed. It was admitted 
that this would nct make them quite 
as efficient as steel helmets—but there 
weren’t any steel helmets. As for arms 
—we might, with luck, be sent to the 
coast. when invasion started, and could 
pick up the rifles of the few regular 
soldiers left. What could be clearer ? 

Before we were dismissed a small 
load of truncheons arrived. Some of 
us went over to look at them. They 
were not real truncheons, but small 
wooden piano legs. We were thought- 
ful. We went home to Sunday dinner, 
but I don’t think we told our wives 
about the bowler hats. 

Those of us who had shot-guns 
cleaned them. 














Itl, DRIVER-BATMAN, 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


Tue Armies of the nineteen-forties 
had many queer ‘specialist appoint- 
ments ’ to fill, but none more so than 
that of driver-batman. ‘A’ officers 
in the desert used to aver that a 
genuine driver-batman was one of the 
most difficult reinforcements you could 
demand from them. ‘ Driver-mechs.’ 
were always in stock. ‘ Drivers i.c.’ 
(which stands for ‘internal com- 
bustion ’ and not, as so many imagined, 
‘in charge’) were not uncommon, 
though in what the Army jargon 
termed ‘short supply.’ But driver- 
batmen . . . these, as a candid young 
D.A.A.G. once confessed to me, either 
could not drive or, like the lowlier 
names on a cricket score-sheet, they 
* did not bat.’ 

Why this should be I never under- 
stood. The crisis of 1940 had killed 
as dead as the dodo the whole-time 
batman of the old school, a being with 
& quiff and a belt covered with badges 
and fever in his feet: He it was who 
could put a knife-edge crease on your 
trousers ; his spittle had some magic 
property. which the polish manu- 
facturers have never yet discovered ; 
he had been in the Army, man and 
boy, for thirty years and had never 
been on parade for twenty-eight of 
them ; in his tea a spoon could almost 
stand upright: But he was gone. 
After Dunkirk a batman had to have 
some alternative profession to survive 
in any but the most exalted head- 
quarters. 

Driving was the obvious alternative. 
And you would have imagined that in 
& corps or an army headquarters 
which spent weeks sitting about in 
sand-holes and lorries and caravans in 
the desert, and then suddenly yoked 
up to drive 200 miles to another series 
of sand-holes in very similar desert, 





the job would have been a popular 
one. It was the equivalent of the 
* chauffeur-valet ’ which you may stil] 
sometimes see advertised among the 
‘Domestic Situations Vacant.’ The 
only technical skill needed for most of 
the month was to make tea, make 
beds, and (the acid test) keep a No, 2 
cooker from seizing up, though that 
was skill of a peculiar order. Therm 
were no baths to worry about, no 
polishing of shoes, and little or no 
washing of clothes. You would have 
thought the job was ‘ money for jam) 

Perhaps the suitors jibbed on the 
threshold at the idea of calling their 
officer at dawn, warming him w 
gradually like a recalcitrant engine, 
giving him a wash and polish befor 
they drove him about all day, ani 
possibly hosing him down at the end 
of it. Perhaps they disliked the 
Jekyll and Hyde aspect of their pm. 
fession, the spotless valet with clean 
hands laying out clean clothes befor 
breakfast, and the sand-smothered 
grimy mechanic whose task it was to 
mend everlasting ‘ blow-outs ’ far from 
men, and burrow under the car with 
sand-skids when she ran into a soft 
patch. That and a bit of cooking if 
one bivouacked at night. Perhaps... 
I only know that driver-batmen wer 
rare, and the genuine ones as irreplace 
able as a good wife. 

Plowman, let us call him, who came 
to me from a transit camp, was only 
with me a few months and paid me, 
I fear, a very casual allegiance. He 
was a young man, short and rather 
grubby, but his black beret bore the 
badge of a famous cavalry regiment. 
For me that badge covered a multitude 
of Plowman’s sins and I always wo 
dered, first, how he had survived 2 
that regiment without learning hor 
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to keep himself cleaner, and second, 
qghether they had given him notice or 
he them. Perhaps his artistic tem- 

t had finally reacted. But he 
must, I think, have contributed liber- 
ally to what C. E. Montague called 
“the wrinkled appearance of ser- 
geants” and sergeant-majors in his 
time. 

Surprisingly enough, Plowman once 
showed me that he venerated not only 
‘tum-out ’ but rigid discipline, as I 
have heard old men relate with pride 
how they were flogged by Thring or 
Dr Warre. It was on the stony 
road between Buq-Bugq and the escarp- 
ment at Sollum that he became, one 
day, suddenly reminiscent. 

“Were you ever a batman before?” 
Thad asked. Plowman, though still a 
young man, was a regular soldier. 

“I was indeed,” he replied. “TI 
began as second servant to Major X. 
inthe Roans. Wonderful smart officer 
‘’e was! ‘Is turn-out was something 
marvellous. No fear at all! Brave 
as a lion and never stood no nonsense 
from no one. Why, when ’e com- 
manded our ’eadquarter squadron, the 
R.S.M. once came on a pay parade 
three minutes late. . .. 

“* Sergeant-Major,’ ’e says, ‘ you’ll 
parade before me at midnight tonight 
in church-parade order. When I 
orders @ squadron parade,’ ’e says, 
‘that includes you !’ 

“Yes, ’e was a wonderful officer. 
When I first became *is second servant 
I was ordered to go round to his ’ouse. 
They gave me a rare good tea and 
afterwards it wasn’t ’is buttons or his 
boots I 'ad to clean: I ‘ad to take me 
coat off and build ’im a rockery in the 
garden !”’ 

Plowman looked at that moment as 
if he had never had a chance to clean 
up since. But I admired Major X.’s 
perspicacity. He must have realised 
that Plowman ‘ did not bat.’ 
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Plowman went on musing, 

** His groom went on leave once and 
left ’is two ‘orses without water for 
twenty-four hours. They went mad 
to get at it when I took ’em out, and 
of course I couldn’t ’old ‘em ”’ (Plow- 
man was about five feet two), “so 
they was goin’ spare for an hour and 
I got ‘ jankers ’ for that ! ” 

““ Couldn’t you explain ? ” I asked. 

“It wasn’t no use explaining. When 
@ man was marched in to ‘im the 
Major used to take one look at him and 
say ‘Seven days C.B.’ ’e’d say, and 
then ‘ Read out the charge, sergeant- 
major!’ 

“Once he did that to a feller, and 
the feller says, ‘I wish to be dealt with 
by the Commanding Officer !’ 

“* * Oh, all right,’ says ’e, ‘ remanded 
for the C.O.’ And that very morning 
the C.O. went on leave, so ’e was acting 
C.O.. So when the chap comes in, ’e 
says at once, ‘ Fourteen days to you, 
my lad, and per’aps you'll learn in 
future to take what your squadron- 
commander gives you.’”” I could not 
detect in Plowman’s words a hint of 
anything but the most genuine admira- 
tion for a character. 

Yet he had all the Cockney’s in- 
grained contempt for flamboyance, the 
common man’s infallible reductio ad 
absurdum, when the pompous or the 
pretentious obtrude. I realised this 
near Misurata, when Tripoli was about 
to fall and we drove for hours past the 
white farmhouses of the ‘ Ente Coloniz- 

zazione Libya,’ each with its fragment 
of Mussolini’s speeches gilt-littered 
across the house-front. These slogans 
repeated themselves tiresomely. Every 
third or fourth house shouted at 
you in Italian to “ Believe! Obey! 
Fight!” and on others the stones 
cried out: ‘“‘ A people that abandons 
the land deserves to be condemned to 
decadence.” 
“Well, they ‘ave abandoned it, 
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ain’t they?” said Plowman as I 
spelled this out to him. ‘ And would 
’ave long ago if it ’adn’t been for the 
Afrika Korps. I shouldn’t care to live 
in one of them things. I should ‘ave 
to ‘ave all them notices down off my 
’ouse !”” 

“* You'd have got into awful trouble 
if you had,” I said. Then I translated 
slowly a new watchword as we drove 
past another house— 

“* The Italian people and the Fascist 
people deserve to have the Victory. 
Benito Mussolini.” 

“Well,” said Plowman witheringly, 
“‘ they’ve ’ad theirs, ain’t they ? Poor 
Benito!” 

I cannot hope to reproduce the little 
man’s scorn as he ‘wrote off’ a 
Dictator. 

He got his own back on me, too, 
though hardly by premeditation, after 
Tripoli had fallen and Eighth Army 
headquarters, ‘ Main’ and ‘ Rear’ for 
once in close proximity, were sprawled 
with all their branches and hangers-on 
over several hundred acres of young 
corn and sand-dunes a few miles south 
of it. It was the area which had 
inspired that queer chorus we used 
to sing to the tune of “ Widdicombe 
Fair ” :— 

““G (Ops), G (Ops), lend me thy great map! 
All along down along round Tripolee, 


For I want for to search for a camp-site, 
old chap, 


For — (Mov), Q (Maint), Q (AE), 8 and T, 


om ond the Padre and all! 
And Pro and the Padre and all!” 


‘Main’ and ‘Rear’ lay for two 
miles or more along both sides of a 
dry shallow wadi. In it were many 
lorries parked, here and there tracks 
ran across it and odd bivouacs were 
dug at places into the banks. Even 
the pundits who insist that one should 
never camp in a stream-bed would, 
I think, have felt at ease had they 
driven, as Plowman and I once did 











on an errand to Garian, and seen that 


wadi, dry as a biscuit for sixty, miles 
winding back to the great escarpment 
which lay south of us, There. was 
very heavy rain in. tbe: hille abate 
time and it blew a gale from the north 
for three long days and nights, I had 
what is known as an ‘R.D.. tent’ 
there dug into the sand-dunes close to 
the wadi, but it was much too light to 
stand the desert gales, and they frayed 
its flies, its guy-ropes, and my temper 
to shreds. 

On the third evening ‘Camp’ lent 
me a heavier tent and I moved it 
across the wadi to some flat ground in 
the shelter of a higher range of dunes 
thirty yards away. Plowman, afters 
day’s work and two sleepless nights, 
was by no means pleased at having 
to hump my belongings and ‘set w 
shop,’ as he called it, on a new site, 
He himself elected to remain where he 
was in his bivouac on a sand-hillock 
with my clerk. 

I turned in early, dog-tired, for the 
gale had murdered sleep for the las 
two nights, wondering why I had not 
thought of such a good. camp-site 
several days earlier. I  half-woke 
about 2 a.m. to the sound of jerrican 


clanking. My first thought was that f 


the local Arab cultivators, on whos 
corn we had encroached, were stealing 
petrol-tins from my car which was 
parked ten yards from the tent, I 
shouted what little Arabic abuse | 
knew, but the clanking continued. 
Five minutes later I went out into 
the moonlight. What had beens 
bone-dry wadi was now a torrent forty 
feet wide, coming down full-bore a 
thirty miles an hour, with. jerricanms 
and petrol-tins and all manner of odd 
ments on its flood. It was spreading 
at a relentless pace over the flats m 
each side of the wadi. By the timel 
had woken up the sleepers in a doz 
nearby tents and bivouacs and advised 
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them to ‘ beat it’ for the sand-dunes, 
there were six or eight inches of water 
in my own tent. I spent the rest of 
tbat night in uneasy slumber on the 
gat of the car with the water lapping 
against the axles. . Higher up at 
‘Main, two or three unfortunates 
were caught in their blankets and 
drowned. The swift and silent menace 
of that stream coming out of miles of 
desert was incredible. 

Dawn revealed chaos, The torrent 
had cut both Main and Rear head- 
quarters neatly in two and was still 
in spate. Here and there on the 
edge of the flood, someone still slum- 
bered on his camp-bed with water all 
round him like the infant Moses. 
Higher up the wadi I could see the 
cabs of thirty or forty lorries, their 
bonnets submerged, sticking out of 
the racing water. A few disconsolate 
A and Q clerks lined the bank and 
looked longingly at their cook-house a 
quarter of a mile away. It was clear 
that if they wanted any breakfast 
they could swim for it, or walk fifteen 
miles round. 

A little farther down, a lone staff 








officer from A branch, attired in 
nothing but a huge bushy moustache 
and a silver identity disc, and holding 
a letter in his mouth like a dog, was 
standing on my side of the torrent. 
He nodded to me and suddenly 
plunged in and swam across. As he 
stood shaking himself on the far side, 
I shouted— 

“ Tsay, are you doing that for fun ?”’ 

“No,” he replied, “this is a very 
important return which has got to go 
of at once, by Air!” With the 
despatch in his mouth he trotted off, 
faithful to the last and still stark 
naked, in the direction of the Signal 
Office. 

I splashed back rather forlornly to 
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my own tent. Across the stream 
Plowman was perched on his hillock 
thirty yards away with his mouth full 
of bread-and-butter and a tin mug in 
his hand. He grinned as I had never 
seen him grin before. I had been 
an everlasting fool overnight, but he 
would not rub it in. 

He allowed himself one query: 
“Will you be ’avin’ your breakfast 
now, sir?’’ He had never asked me 
that before. I got it when he was 
ready. “‘When you and Z. have 
finished your own,” I shouted, “ throw 
the doings across and I'll cook mine 
over here.” The torrent was far too 
deep to wade and in that wan hour I 
had no intention of swimming. I was 
sundered from my batman sine die. 

Plowman made a leisurely meal and 
at last I stood by to receive ‘the 
doings.’ The kettle, still very hot, 
came over first, and, as I stooped to 
pick it up, the frying-pan whistled past 
my head. Plowman was, I think, 
enjoying himself as a discus-thrower. 

“Mind the bacon!” came next, 
and before I could do so a package, 
wrapped in greasy newspaper and 
weighted with a stone, scored an outer 
on my trousers, followed by a near miss 
with half a loaf of bread. The salt-tin 
buried itself in the sand, the mustard- 
pot spattered me generously as it 
landed, and knives, forks, a tin-plate, 
and a jam-pot clattered down all round 
me as Plowman warmed to his work. 

This was what he had longed for for 
years, perhaps, the chance to throw 
things at an officer without any ques- 
tion of reprisals. I felt he would have 
given much for an egg or two in his 
hand at that moment, but Eighth 
Army were notorious egg-collectors 
and our local Arabs had, long since, 
been milked dry not only of their 

‘ eggis ’ but of the hens that laid them. 
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COMMENT. 


As every collector is aware, the 
rarity of a book may be derived from 
one of many circumstances. The 
publisher, in placing his first printing 
order, may have taken a pessimistic 
view of its chances, or in a later edition 
of a famous book the value may come 
from the freakish error of a compositor. 
Some of Dickens’ works made their 
first appearance in parts, some of 
Kipling’s in a Bombay edition, locally 
published ; and any example of these 
is a prize to the collector, if a pain to 
the reader. 

None of these grounds, however, 
explains the fact that in this country 
it has been so difficult to procure a 
copy of The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the facts relating 
to the circumstances surrounding the 
communication by Public Officials and 
other persons in positions of trust, of 
secret and confidential information to 
agents of a foreign power. From the 
collector’s point of view its value is 
negligible, but from the ordinary 
reader’s it is considerable; and it 
would be interesting to know exaotly 
why a copy is so hard to obtain. Not 
only is the story it tells as remarkable 
as any that has ever come out of a 
Blue Book, but it reveals a state of 
affairs to which the British reader 
should give his most anxious attention. 
The substance of it had appeared in 
the newspapers, but the entire record, 
in the passionless prose of an official 
publication, is more startling than any 
headline or summary in the press. 

It begins, in point of time, with a 
series of incidents which might have 
come straight out of a popular 
“thriller.” On a certain night in 
September 1945, Igor Gouchenko, con- 
fidential cipher clerk at the Soviet 
Embassy in Ottawa, left his office for 
the last time, carrying a portfolio of 


Top Secret papers which he had taken 
from the files. Like his 

Mr Kravchenko, he could no 
tolerate the system under which hp 
was forced to live. The spying, th 
purges, the lying, the oppression, ang 
the prison camps were bad enough, 
Even worse, in Gouchenko’s view, was 
cold-blooded conspiracy against an ally 
who had been doing her utmost to send 
aid to the people of Russia. That th 
Soviet agents should have used th 
actual machinery of relief for their bags 
purpose added to the offence, anj 
Gouchenko was further influenced by 
the discovery that Canada, so far from 
being a prison for the proletariat, a 
the Communist propagandists declared, 
was a land where men and womm 
were free, happy, and without eithe 
the want or the fear which haunted 
and poisoned the lives of the Russia 
people. Finally, the spark thi 
touched off his resolution was an a 
for the return to the U.S.S.R. 
himself and his family. 

So he flitted, taking with him th 
evidence for the tale he meant to tell; 
and the tradition of the “ thriller 
is well maintained in the adventu 
that followed. That night and th 
next day he visited various newspapet 
offices, where he vainly tried to pe 
suade a succession of sceptical pressme 
that he was what he was and carrie 
the story at which he hinted. Nigh 
was again approaching; his Ilse 
employers were not the men to sulle 
renegades gladly; and in their ey# 
Gouchenko was not only a renegais 
but in possession of vital seore® 
He reached his flat and found i 
closely watched. He, his wife, al 
his child then took shelter with! 
friendly neighbour in the same buildiy 
Shortly afterwards the expected atta 
was made and men from the Sovil 
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Embassy foreed their way into the 
Goushenko flat.’ Their bird’was flown, 
snd they ransacked the premises with- 
gut result. Meanwhile the neighbours 
had summoned the police, who pres- 
atly arrived to catch the intruders at 
their work. A controversy followed, 
with bewilderment tempered by official 
obstinacy on one side and bluff on the 
other. The police sent for reinforce- 
ments, but by the time these arrived 
the Russians had gone, without their 
man and without his documents ; and 
although next day a half-hearted 
attempt was made by the Embassy to 
represent Gouchenko as a fugitive with 
the petty cash in his pockets, the game 
was obviously up. By then Gouchenko 
was telling his story to men who were 
ready to hear him out and to examine 
his evidence. 

The sequel, as the world knows, was 
the most astonishing official inquiry 
in Canadian history; and from it 
emerged some extremely disconcerting 
facts—for Canadians and also for the 
people of every country outside the 
‘iron curtain.’ 

The first of these facts was the dis- 
iB closure of a vast system of espionage 
in Canada ; how vast even Gouchenko 
did not know ; for he could speak only 
of the operations of Military Intelli- 
gence, with which he had worked. 
He knew little of the even more 
extensive network of spies independ- 
ently controlled by the N.K.V.D., the 
Russian Secret Police. It is therefore 
& reasonable conjecture that what the 
Canadian authorities learned, alarming 
though it was, is only a fraction of the 
truth. It is equally reasonable to 
donjecture that Canada is not the only 
country to be receiving these un- 
welcome attentions. If the Soviet 
authorities considered this large expen- 
diture of money and trouble on Canada 
worth their while, they will hardly have 
neglected the superior attractions, from 
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the point of view of espionage, of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
who probably possess more important 
secrets and certainly have more for- 
midable resources. Canada has been 
fortunate enough to find a Gouchenko : 
in other countries the Gouchenkos 
have so far blushed unseen. 

A further fact of general concern is 
the success with which a number of 
apparently respectable citizens were 
seduced from their allegiance to their 
own land and persuaded to part with 
secret information to a foreign govern- 
ment. They were not riff-raff: they 
were good examples of the young 
intelligentsia of Canada and most of 
them had been doing important war 
work for their country. They included 
a@ chemist of international reputation, 
an engineer of distinction, Professors 
of Mathematics and Physics, officers of 
the Canadian Navy, Army and Air 
Foree, ‘an economist, and several 
persons who had held high administra- 
tive appointments. They were the 
sort of people whose integrity is usually 
deemed impeccable and they had taken 
solemn oaths of secrecy. Yet there 
they were, with their code-names and 
their dark assignations, dabbling in a 
conspiracy as blackguardly as any in 
the records of seventeenth -century 
England. Why did they do it? It is 
clear that they did not sell their 
country for gold. Some would accept 
no payment of any kind and repudiated 
with indignation the offers made to 
them; and with the others, where 
money did pass from the funds of 
Russian Intelligence, it was a trifling 
contribution to expenses, a pittance 
that would searcely have bought a 
night’s service from a bravo. 

For this very reason these people 
were far more dangerous than the 
undiscriminating hireling, often a poor 
creature, who has a price for every 
secret he betrays and is generally 
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ready to sell worthless goods to his 
customers. They were more dangerous 
than the other sort of professional 
agent, who works for his own country 
only. What they did was for a cause. 
They were men and women whose 
minds and emotions had been drugged 
with the poison of Marxism. ‘ From 
our observation of and experience with 
the persons engaged in these espionage 
activities who appeared before us as 
witnesses, it had become apparent to 
us that they had been purposefully 
educated to a condition of mind in 
which they regarded obedience to the 
rules of Communist bodies as their 
highest duty. . ..’’ That they should 
have succumbed so easily to a philo- 
sophy which any intelligent under- 
graduate should be capable of refuting 
is a reflection on the kind of education 
they had been given. Marxism is 
most dangerous to the half-baked, to 
the man who is unfamiliar with 
philosophy, has learnt very little 
history, and knows about as much 
economics as can be got from a popular 
text-book. Again and again the 
witnesses described how they had 
attended Study Groups, where they 
received elementary instruction in the 
tenets of Marxism ; and this they took 
with all the zest of an explorer entering 
an undiscovered country. To such 
men the simplicity of Marxism is 
almost irresistible, since they have no 
standard against which to measure its 
claims, its dogmatic statements, and 
its confident prophecies. What is 
perhaps worse is that when confronted 
with their guilt, they showed neither 
shame nor contrition: the reader is 
left with a strong impression that if 
they had the same opportunities again, 
they would repeat their treason. 

The whole episode is a renewed 
warning to those who persistently 
confuse vocational training with edu- 
cation. It also bas a moral for the 


majority party in the. Parliament ¢ 
the United Kingdom, who ar q 
ought to be particularly sensitive ig 
Communist infiltration. Apart. from 
Mr Gallagher and Mr Piratin, who fiy 
their flag without concealment, jin, thy 
present House of Commons there ay 
at least six Socialist members. who 
allegiance is open to question. If 
are not actually members of the Party, 
they are ‘‘fellow-travellers”’ who 
destination is indistinguishable from 
Moscow’s. Their voices may be hean 
in unison whenever any question arize 
affecting the policy of Great Britain 
in Eastern Europe and their opinion is 
always directly opposed to Mr Bevin's 
Their vociferous intervention may alg 
be counted upon with eonfidence when, 
as recently happened, any attemptuis 
made to keep a Communist out-ofs 
key position. Their colleagues in’ th 
Socialist Party would be well advise 
to look this Wooden Horse in th 
mouth before ‘they open more widely 
the gates of Troy. 


In no human enterprise does the 
evil that men do live after them mon 
surely and more calamitously than i 
Housing. Their mistakes, born of 
covetousness, ignorance or careless 
ness, if not beyond redress, can hk 
corrected only with the passage o 
long years; and since the life of th 
shoddiest house is generally longer 
than that of the average man, people 
perforce inhabit the slums they inherit 
from the greed or folly of their grand: 
parents. Si monumentum  requirit, 
circumspice. The bleak tenement and 
the gimerack villa commemorate the 
Victorian jerry-builder, and miles 
ruined countryside recall with die 
credit his spiritual heir, who went inf 
ribbon development on a large scale 
the early years of the twentieth century. 

The opportunities of these days 
after six years of war, in which vey 
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few new houses were built and very 
navy standing houses were destroyed, 
ge therefore obvious. They more 
than match the opportunities of Sir 
Ghristopher Wren after the Great Fire 
of London ; for Wren had merely to 
build a city, and not all of that, 
whereas Mr Bevan and his colleagues 
have to rebuild a country. 

We ought not to be surprised if, in 
these circumstances, some of the 
dangers which have always beset the 
path of the housing reformer should 
have reappeared. One danger is from 
those who, holding that any roof over 
a man’s head is better than none at all, 





set quantity before quality. Another 
is from those who, in their dread of 
getting the wrong kind of roof, set 
quality before quantity. The first 
policy, at its worst, produces slums 
and, less disastrously, condemned many 
thousands of families to an uncomfort- 
able winter in pre-fabricated homes. 
The second policy, by slowing down 
and limiting production, perpetuates 
overcrowding. 

There is the additional danger that 
people become so busy debating the 
proportions of the ‘national effort 
which should be allocated respectively 
to temporary and permanent houses, 
or to patching and new construction, 
that they forget some of the deeper 
underlying issues. Good housing means 
much more than the building of good 
houses, The kind of life people are 
allowed to live, indeed the kind of 
people they are likely to become, is 
powerfully affected by the kind of 
homes they are allowed to inhabit. If 
they are given large tenements close to 
their work, they may be perfectly 
comfortable in circumstances which 
may comply with every recognised 
condition of good housing ; but prob- 
ably they are living in barracks instead 
of in homes. If, on the other hand, 
they are moved to a semi-rural or 
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suburban settlement far from their 
familiar surroundings, the roofs over 
their heads may be admirable, but the 
people themselves may be living in a 
dormitory instead of in a community. 
For a community is a queer thing. 
It is never made: it always grows. 
It depends far more on the spontaneous 
but often unconscious co-operation of 
tens of thousands of men and women 
than upon planning from above, how- 
ever intelligent this may be. The 
church, the public-house, the shop, the 
individual garden, the teaching in the 
school, the football team, a hundred 
hobbies, the aberrations of the local 
‘character,’ the friendliness of neigh- 
bours all play their part; and out of 
the amalgam comes a recognisable 
pattern. It is like a jig-saw puzzle that 
makes itself. Mr Silkin, the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning, may 
decide to create a satellite town. He 
may choose @ suitable site and with 
the assistance of his colleague, Mr 
Bevan, or perhaps in spite of it, may 
even build his houses. But it may well 
be that the result is no more a commun- 
ity than a robot isa man. It will have 
all the physical components of a 
community, without that subtle, secret, 
and elusive property that gives it life. 
Anyone who saw something of the 
ambitious housing experiments of the 
Soviet Union in the years between the 
wars will recognise this danger. There 
were those impressive blocks of build- 
ings, architecturally by no means 
unpleasing and certainly more comfort< 
able and commodious than anything 
the tenants had hitherto known, but 
somehow lifeless and inhuman compared 
with the village of the old order, in 
which picturesque but insanitary cabins 
clustered round a little wooden church 
with warped, onion-shaped spire. No 
doubt the Russians, from their point. 
of view, were perfectly right. If you 
want to create a community of ants, 











you make something aslike an ant-heap 
as you can devise ; and after a genera- 
tion or two have lived in it, you will 
have ants, not men and women. But 
for those who are not Communists and 
do not want to be turned into ants, 
such a result is unwelcome; and for 
them the problem is somehow to 
combine the new sanitation with the 
old neighbourliness. 

A further danger has arisen out of 
some of the recent legislation in this 
country. The New Towns Act, for 
example, which gave effect to the 
findings of Lord Reith’s Committee, 
was charged with promise for a better 
future, It was as much an advance on 
the well-intentioned but often unfor- 
tunate housing experiments of the 
twenties and thirties as these were an 
advance on the unregulated activities 
of the nineteenth-century builder, Yet 
there is always the risk that in ridding 
yourself of the evils of an unplanned 
past, you trespass upon hard-won 
liberties or destroy the vigorous individ- 
uality which is the life-blood of a free 
society. Whatever may be the right 
or the wrong of the trouble at Steven- 
age, the battle at least revealed, on the 
one side, the arbitrary powers of the 
modern minister and, on the other, 
the healthy revolt of men and women 
against a threat to their community. 
Yet, at the end of it all, the arbitrari- 
ness remains, as a warning of more 
and perhaps worse to come, 

Or there is the provision for the 
government of the new towns to be 
created under the Act. This is to be 
by a corporation of nine persons, 
neither elected by the people them- 
selves nor appointed by a_ local 
authority, but nominated by, and re- 
sponsible to, the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning. They will have all 
the powers vested in a local govern- 
ment, and good or bad, popular or 
unpopular, no one except the Minister 
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himself can control or remove them, 
The danger here is not 80 much that, 
domineering corporation can flout the 
wishes of the inhabitants. It is much 
more that the corporation will do ity 
work 80 well and compare s0 fayoy. 
ably with the old elected local authori. 
ties that people will gladly acquiesce 
in an unlimited delegation of their 
democratic duties. ‘‘ Everything ‘for 
the people and nothing by the people” 
is an ancient and insidious doctring, 
It is invoked over the birth of every 
dictatorship and it purchases a measure 
of immediate comfort at the ultimate 
expense of human freedom. 

Or there is the recent business at 
Bankside, where the Planners then. 
selves fell out, thereby revealing the 
inconveniences of competing Plans, 
To build up an adequate supply of 
electric power for London, to develop 
upon gracious lines the south bank of 
the river, and to preserve the existing 
view of St Paul's Cathedral are -all 
worthy objects; but to the detached 
observer two points are. significant, 
The first is that it should not have 
been beyond human ingenuity te 
contrive a solution satisfying all. these 
claims. The second is that if Plans 
are to be made, they should not be 
put into pigeon-holes, Those whos 
business it is to rebuild London and 
those who have to organise its electric 
power should put their heads and their 
blue-prints together and not pursue 
their schemes independently of each 
other; nor should either be in @ 
position to wreck the other’s work. We 
have to submit to a lot of regimentation 
in these days. Some of it is necessary, 
though most of it is unpleasant. But 
the process will be quite intolerable 
if we are to be the sport of conflicting 
masters. The Chinese did not have & 
very happy life when he was subject te 
the rule of a single authority at Peking. 
But he had a much worse time after 
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\beration,’ when ranging war-lords 
daimed his obedience and fought over 
his fields. Is it necessary to build a 
new power-house at Bankside or not ? 
Will it dwarf St Paul’s and break the 
projected boulevard on the south side 
of the river or not? These questions 
are important ; but in debating them 
we should not lose sight of the one 
overriding principle that the various 
authorities concerned should plan with 
and not against each other ; and at the 
ame time we should watch with a 
jealous eye and a rebellious spirit every 
new encroachment upon our diminished 
liberties. When we ask our rulers to 
plan with each other we do not mean 
that we want them to plan against us. 


Dr Randall Davidson, when Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was once 


combined mission service in East 
Africa, which had become a subject 
of acute controversy. The verdict, 
which in. the circumstances was 
necessarily @ compromise, was de- 
seribed by an unkind critic as in 
effect. pronouncing that the service 
in dispute had. been eminently pleas- 
ing to Almighty God, but must on 
no account be repeated. 

A rather similar description might 
be applied to the judgment of the 
House of Commons upon the findings 
of the Committee of Privileges in the 
case of Mr W. J. Brown, the Member 
for Rugby and Secretary of the 
Civil Service Clerical Association. Mr 
Brown is one of those persons of 
independent mind—unhappily too rare 
in politics—whose presence in any 
particular lobby can never be pre- 
dicted with confidence. He had 
made an agreement with his Associa- 
tion which, while binding him to 
support, so far as was possible, its 
Policy on any Civil Service issue 
that might arise, left him in other 
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respects complete liberty in the dis- 
charge of his Parliamentary duties, 
The complaint he had referred to the 
Committee of Privileges was that, 
notwithstanding this contract, he had 
been taken to task for failing to 
vote with the Government on matters 
unconnected with the Civil Service. 

The dispute divided the Committee 
on party lines, and the House, of 
course, adopted the report of the 
majority, which saw nothing to censure 
in the action of Mr Brown’s Associa- 
tion, but pronounced it improper 
for a Member of Parliament to enter 
into contractual relations which might 
limit his freedom of action. In 
other words, the Association’s conduct 
was satisfactory to Parliament, but 
must on no account be repeated. 

If the subject is one on which 
Parliament is naturally and rightly 
sensitive, it is also one which touches 
in a very tender spot a large number 
of gentlemen on the Socialist benches, 
A man is an official in his Trade 
Union ; to this circumstance he prob- 
ably owes his position in Parliament ; 
and while it may be true that he 
is not under any written contract 
with his Union to vote invariably 
on the Party ticket, such an under- 
taking is uuderstood and indeed im- 
plied. What is fairly certain is that 
if for any reason he began to oppose 
the measures of a Socialist Govern- 
ment, there would be expostulation 
not only from his constituents, but 
also from his Union. Opinions will 
differ as to how far this is a proper 
state of affairs. Probably the true 
answer is that, like many other 
anomalies in the mechanics of Parlia- 
mentary government, the arrangements 
work fairly well, provided no one 
pushes it to an extreme. The present 
system would cease to be without 
scandal were the ‘‘ Union’s friends ” 
of the twentieth century to try to 
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emulate the “ King’s friends’ iri the 
eighteenth. 


For twenty-five years that prince 
among printers, the late Dr James 
MacLehose, edited and published the 
* Scottish Historical Review.’ It may 
safely be presumed that in carrying out 
so large a work for so long a time he had 
no thought of gain, of which indeed 
there can have been none. What he did 
he did out of his love of scholarship and 
his love for Scotland. Under his editor- 
ship such distinguished scholars as 
W. P. Ker and Andrew Lang, Sir 
Robert Rait and Sir Walter Raleigh 
were enrolled among the contributors ; 
the fruit of much original and interest- 
ing research was to be garnered from 
the pages of the ‘ Review’; and when 
in 1928 Dr MacLehose reluctantly 
announced that its hundredth number 
must be its last, something of genuine 
value both to scholarship and to 
Scotland came to an end. 

All the more, then, must the revival 
in April of this year have been welcome 
news to every Scot who cherishes his 
country’s past and finds in it an 
occasional clue to the future. By the 
consent of all concerned continuity 
was established and the new number 
was the hundred and first. In its 
quality another tradition has been 
worthily maintained. Among a number 
of interesting and scholarly articles, the 
reader with more general interests will 
probably relish in particular the ad- 
mirable study of the 2nd Duke of 
Argyll. Visitors to the Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey have often been 
puzzled by an enormous memorial 
which in size and magnificence dwarfs 


the monuments to Shakespeare’ ayy 
Walter Scott. ‘The truth is that John 
Campbell, who never wrote a recorded 
line of verse, has no rightful place in 
the Poets’ Corner and that his ¢lain 
to be commemorated in any part of 
Westminster Abbey is more ‘than 
doubtful. He is chiefly recalled as ths 
man who failed to defeat Mar at Sheriff. 
muir. That any soldier of experience— 
and Argyll had fought under Mazi. 
borough in the Low Countries—should 
have failed to beat Mar is one surprising 
fact ; and that only a few years afte 
Blenheim the Government could send 
no better man to deal with a formid. 
able rising is another. “Some say 
that we wan, and some say that’ they 
wan . . .”"—and when two commander, 
either of whom was almost incapable of 
winning a battle in any circumstances, 
were pitted against each other, ‘th 
result was what anyone might have 
expected. The Jacobite army presently 
disintegrated. Argyll came the better 
out of the business, for, after a brief 
period of disfavour, defeatist message 
and inept leadership had been alike 
forgotten, the English Dukedom of 
Greenwich was added to his titles. 
The fact is that neither for the firs 
nor for the last time politics had inter- 
fered with war; and war, for onte, 
forbore to take its revenge. Argyll 
was a poor soldier, but he had had 
much to do with passing the Act of 
Union and was a name of power among 
the Whigs of Scotland. His recorl 
and authority would have counted for 
little if the enemy had been better led: 
as it was, they just sufficed and the 
Stuarts lost their best and penultimate 
chance of regaining their kingdom. 
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